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HONOURS OF 


The King’s Royal Rifle Corps 


From the capture of Louishurg in our own French and Indian 
War to its success at Sambet in 1918, the Standard of the King’s 
Royal Rifle Corps has, in one-hundred and sixty years, been 


decorated with Fifty-six Battle Honours for Distinguished Service. 


HONOURS OF 


Dewar’s “White Label” 


Award, Lucerne, Switzerland, < s % honouring Dewar's White Label 
1923... one of more a \ 3 for Excellence in 
than 60 medal , x y Scotch Whisky. 


Whether you're advancing on a bar...or barracked quietly at 
home...the order of the day, and night, is DEWAR’s White Label, 
medal Scotch of the world. For this veteran campaigner 
wears more than 60 citations for distinguished service. When 
next your tactics call for Scotch, command the highball of the 


highlands... DEWAR’S White Label and soda. Gentlemen! At ease! 

FULL-COLOR REPRINTS 
SUITABLE FOR FRA‘ 

Six 9 x 12 full color prir 
officers, Edition No. 3, ws 
advertising, sent upon + 

of 25¢€. Schenley Import ¢ 

Neu York City, Def 


COMMAND DEWAR’S ...AND BE “AT EAS] 

















rmugrere White Label 


Victoria Vat 12 years old THE MEDAL SCOTCH OF THE WORLD 


also known as Ne Plus Ultra BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 


Both 86.8 Proof + Blended Scotch Whisky. Copr. 1940, Schenley Import Corp., New York 

















‘The joy 





Reaching for dollars, paying dollars out, getting 


something for dollars is our daily calisthenics. 


The spending of a dollar can bring the hol- 
low gratification of a bargain driven or the 


lasting satisfaction of a value received. 


America depends upon the integrity of things 
well made. Some men recognize it; some do not. 
Some are self-confident; others are self-con- 
scious. One buys what does more; the other 


buys what costs less. 


The man who knows quality is not an expert 





OF WELL-SPENT DOLLARS 





. . the bonus of 
things well made 


on everything he buys, but where his knowl- 
edge as a buyer ends he knows where another’s 


responsibility as a maker begins. 


He depends on his Jawyer, his banker, his 


doctor—and sincere American trade-marks. 


He knows that you seldom get what you 
don’t pay for. 

For his own satisfaction he wants the feel of the 
silk, the truth of the watch, the fit of the collar, 
the fineness of the leather, and the keenness 


of the blade that is the bonus of things well made. 

















What is the Mimeograph duplicator? 
It is the quality method of stencil 
duplication for business, school and 
institution ... 

Mimeograph duplicators (there are 
four basic models) are handsome and 
trong... they are built to serve 

for years. and save for you. 


Will it serve your business? 


It is our business to find that out first 
—before we sell you a Mimeograph 
duplicator ... to survey your needs, 
analyze your problems, and learn 
your requirements. . 
Mimeograph duplicator can serve 





If you buy the Mimeograph 
duplicator, our next step is seeing 
your people know how to operate it 
and do it well . . . we feel that it is 

. to know the part of Mimeograph responsibility 

to teach how to do Mimeograph work 
neatly, efficiently and economically. 


RB Mimeograph duplicator 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark 


of A. B. 





ick Company, Chicago, 





egistered in the U.S, Patent Office 


Will it serve your business well? 














forged and Frecision built 
fo LAST LONGER 


Forcep and scientifically treated to 
control unseen elements that affect en- 
durance, precision built to control 
accurately the visible and measurable... 
New Departure ball bearings assure per- 


formance ability of the highest order. 


NEW DEPARTURE 


THE FORGED STEEL BEARING 
Vothng la Libe 2 Ball e 





Write to Main Office, New Departure, Division UNITED Authorized automotive and industrial replace- 
of General Motors, Bristol, Connecticut for ment bearing service, wherever you see the 
engineering consultation and 150 page book, United Motors Service sign. Authentic records. 
“Why Anti-Friction Bearings.” MoroR® Complete stocks. Prompt delivery. 


NEWSWEEK 


SIDESHOW 


Gourmet— 


Houston, Texas: When A. C. Martip. 
dale, investigator for the district attorney 
called in a local housewife to question 
23-year-old Negro burglary suspect, she 
asked the suspect if he had taken a single 
bite out of a lemon pie in her icebox and 
then put the pie back. The Negro admit. 
ted he had. “Why didn’t you eat the rest 
of it?” she asked. “To tell you the truth,” 
he replied, “I didn’t like it.” The house. 
wife then snapped to Martindale: “I could 
forgive him breaking into my house, by; 
that remark about my pie is the last stray. 
I know I make the best pies in the neigh. 
borhood.” 


Interests of Simplicity— 


Pittsburgh, Pa.: Complaining that he 
was known variously as Icchoks Sloms 
Tacs, Jizchok Sloms Taitz, and Izaks 
Sloms Taics, a perplexed doctor asked the 
court to Americanize his name. He and 
the judge agreed on Irvin Sloms Taitz. 


Expensive Entertainment— 


Beatrice, Neb.: Seeing one movie 
cost Fay Bower $34.70—$19.70 in fines 
and court costs (he admitted assaulting 
Wilber Borgman for obstructing his view 
of the screen) and $15 in dental repairs 
for Borgman. 


Sympathy— 
Clarksville, Tenn.: A Negro cliarged 


with stealing a watermelon was brought 
before Judge Ridley R. Goodpasture. 
“Judge,” said the Negro, “I wouldn't call 
taking a watermelon stealing, would you?” 
“No, I wouldn’t,” answered Judge Good- 
pasture. “It couldn’t be more than tres 
passing. Two dollars and costs for tres- 
passing.” 


Higher Mathematics— 


Milwaukee, Wis.: Charged — with 
speeding, Albert Assinger, an engineer, 
whipped out his slide rule in his own de- 
fense. He told the court that, had he 
been traveling at 44 miles an hour as the 
police officer had testified, he woul: have 
been stopped 829 feet beyond thie spot 
where he was arrested. The court sus- 
pended sentence. 


On Time— 


Puyallup, Wash.: Just as Fire Chief 
Chester Brakefield noticed that lie had 
only twelve minutes left before he was 
due at the dentist’s at 2:30, the fire alarm 
rang. It turned out to be a small blaze al 
Dr. M. R. Thomas’ office, and, dousing 
it quickly, the chief climbed into th chait 
and said: “Right on the dot, eh Doc: 
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THE OLD WAY 


eoandda YMA 


After embossing a metal address plate it 
looks like this. So you put it in your address- 
ing machine and print the paper index card 


shown below. 


Then you fasten the index card and the. 


address plate together in a metal frame (as 
shown below) and thus get a readable address 
plate. 


tHE ELLIOTT way 


The new Elliott Address Card (shown be- 
low) has done away with all the above waste 
of labor and material, because — 


After an Elliott Address Card is stencilled 
you do not have to attach an index card to it 
to make it readable. 


And Elliott Address Cards will also: 

Silence your addressing department. 
Eliminate delays of jammed plates. 
Halve mechanical addressing costs. 
Quarter your address plate weight. 
Multiply addressing speed by 2 to 5. 


Halve your address plate floor space. 


A booklet telling BBory-cioh reasons 
why it pays to change to the Elliott address- 


ing system will be mailed to metal address 
plate users if requested on your business 
letterhead. 


The Elliott Addressing Machine Co. 


Cambridge, Mass. 


131 Albany Street 
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“ACCIDENTS” during babyhood were an 
early concern of rubber research... 
and important, as every parent knows. 
But “safety on every lap” meant much 
more than rubber panties to Goodrich 
scientists. They wanted to protect chil- 
dren and grown-ups against the acci- 
dents that threaten on every lap of the 
road .. . blow-outs and sudden flats! 


WHAT A PROBLEM! When a spike, for 
instance, rips through a swiftly whirl- 
ing tire and tube .. . the consequences 
would seem inevitable. Unless an in- 
ner tube could be made to “heal itself” 
—to “heal” a gash almost as the human 
body heals a wound, but so quickly 


Copyright 1940, The B. F. Goodrich Company 


auleleles 
to prevent accidents 


that the air hasn’t time to escape. And 
that is exactly what the new Goodrich 
Seal-o-matic 2-Way Safety Tube does! 


ITS “SELF-HEALING” lining works in to 
fill holes and gashes while you ride. 
You get maximum protection against 
blow-outs and flats both: 2-Way 
Safety! Seal-o-matics save money, too. 
Taxi and light-truck owners report 
they make tires wear up to 34.6% 
longer. Buy, if you wish, on the confi- 
dential credit plan at Goodrich Silver- 
town Stores and many Goodrich Deal- 
ers. Ask about “change-over” deals 
they can make for new cars. Remem- 


ber which, THE NAME’S GOODRICH. 


SATE TF 


. - » Maximum Protection Against Blow -outs 
and Fiat Tires Both! ‘“‘Self-Healing” lining (A) 
works in to heal holes and gashes almost as the 
human body heals a wound , . . forms a seal 
like a tough “‘scar.”” This is protection from the 
inside. And for added safety, the tubes them- 
selves are 60% stronger than ordinary tubes... 
made of special black heat-resisting ‘“Tuff-Rub- 
ber”. . . and not weakened by blowing up and 
stretching to tire size, because this inner tube is 
built to fic your tire. At the 1940 New York 
World’s Fair—Jimmie Lynch drives over 3-inch 
spikes every day ... without a blow-out or flat. 
See him at the great Goodrich Thrill Arena. 





KAYWOODIE ‘352 


When a man is past the fickleness of ado- 
lescence, he “‘settles” on those things from 
which he derives uncommon satisfaction. 
It is quite natural therefore, that the ma- 
jority (overwhelming) of critical men, 
both young and old, who have done their 
“experimenting,” have settled on Kay- 
woodie as the pipe for them. If you haven't 
already done so, why not carefully com- 
pare Kaywoodie’s characteristics with the 
others... your “pipe-experimenting”’ will 
be over, once you own one of these beau- 
ties, which so many experienced smokers 
regard as the world’s best. Above, No. 76B. 


Only the “‘prime cut” of the 
costliest old briar burls yields 
briar with the uncommonly 
beautiful graining found in 
Kaywoodie pipes. 


On the bowl! of a Kaywoodie pipe 

you will find graining of unusual 
fineness and symmetry. Cuttin 

the bowl of a pipe to take full ad- — 
vantage of the markings is part { 

of the pipe-maker’s art. — 


KAYWOODIE COMPANY 


Rockefeller Center, Fifth Avenue, New York 
COPR. 1940, KAYWOODIE COMPANY 
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LETTERS 





King James Version 

Greene, the English historian, says that 
if the Court of Elizabeth was vile, that of 
James the First was viler, so, though 
James did sponsor the splendid version of 
the Bible, made between 1604 and 1611, 
he was never St. James. Consequently, 
the Bible is not the St. James Version, as 
is stated in Newsweek of Sept. 9, but the 
King James Version. 

I once, myself, in a store devoted to re- 
ligious publications, asked for the St. 
James Version, and the quiet scorn, set- 
tling about me, has never been forgotten. 

ALICE M. CAMPBELL 

Derry Village, N. H. 


Nor will Newsweek forget its typing 
slip. 





Tuna Records 


I note in your Sept. 2 issue, in the ar- 
ticle dealing with tuna fishing, the state- 
ment that Frederick S. Gibbs of Waban, 
Mass., holds the American record for the 
largest tuna fish; namely, 795 pounds. 
Also, that the world’s record is 890 
pounds, set by John Manning off Nova 
Scotia in 1939. 

I thought you would be interested in 
learning that about ten days ago Dr. John 
B. Vernaglia of Medford, Mass., caught a 
tuna in Ipswich Bay, Mass., weighing 927 
pounds that would not only give Dr. 
Vernaglia the American record but also 
the world’s record. 

In all fairness to Dr. Vernaglia I think 
it would be well to bring this out in the 
next issue of NEWSWEEK. 

FREDERICK E. JULIAN 

East Lynn, Mass. 


Before a new tuna catch gains official 
acceptance and can be properly classified 
as a record, it must be passed on by the 
International Game Fish Association of 
the American Museum of Natural History, 
New York City. This organization last 
week received Dr. Vernaglia’s affidavit, 
signed—as the rules specify—by a weigh 
master, by a boat captain or guide, by one 
witness (either a club officer or a member 
of the International Game Fish Associa- 
tion committee), and by a notary. But 
final decision on whether Dr. Vernaglia’s 
927-pounder is the new world’s record is 
being held up until members of the Inter- 
national Game Fish Association return 
from vacations. 





Joyce Is Haw Haw 


Your July 22 issue carried a piece about 
Lord Haw Haw, the Nazi radio propa- 
gandist, and said: “The best guess is that 
he is one William Joyce, a graduate of 
London University and one of Sir Oswald 


Mosley’s best Fascist tub thumpers bef, 
he left for Germany, Changed his name 
Froelich, and leaped to fame.” Then ; 
line under your picture asked: “Wjjllja, 
Joyce—is he Haw Haw?” I want to kno 
too—is he? 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


M. J. O’C( INNOR 


NewsweEeEk’s Berlin correspondent ¢ 
firms that Lord Haw Haw is indeed Wij 
liam Joyce. 





Trish Helmets 


Are the Germans in Ireland, did News 
WEEK make a mistake, or am [I crazy? 
refer to the picture on page 30 of your Sep 
9 issue, purporting to show an Irish sq 
dier. He looks like an Irishman, all righ 
and the sign above his head carries a }j 
of Gaelic. But the coal-scuttle helmet he } 
wearing is obviously German, and that j 
what has me puzzled. 

A. M. MORRISON 

Boston, Mass. 


The soldier is Irish and so is the helmet 
although modeled after the German type 
Recently, however, the Eire governmen 
has begun switching to the flatter-top ste¢ 
headgear typical of the American and Brit 
ish armies. 





aa 


Formula for Debate 


Should the President excuse himself from 
debates with Willkie because of the neces 
sity of his presence in Washington; why 
could not the debates be carried out b 
radio? 

For example, if Willkie were in Chicago 
he could speak there, then the broadeas 
could be shifted to Washington for the 
President’s speech; then back to Chicaga 
for rebuttal and back to Washington fa 
rebuttal, etc. 

WAYNE D. FISHER 

Canton, Il. 





A Democrat Speaks 

So the Republicans are the “appeasers, 
eh? Listening to Henry Wallace make that 
charge in his acceptanee speech, I coul 
not help recalling that only a month or 
ago this upstanding but rather confused ex 
Republican New Dealer was aclvocating 
the shipment of surplus American food 
stuffs to conquered Europe—British block 
ade or no British blockade. Could anything 
be sweeter for Herr Hitler? 

For my part, I regard this busines 
about “a vote for Willkie is a vote for Hit 
ler” with which the Democrats are tryilj 
to frighten voters as the shoddiest cam 
paign lie of the 1940 race to date. Unles 
Mr. Roosevelt speedily and publicly « 
nounces this strategy, he will lose the volé 
of one lifelong Democrat who <emané 
fair play. 

HARRY S. WHITE 

Green Cove Springs, Fla. 
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“Rural Vigilance 


CAN CONTROL THIS CANCER” 


Less than a year ago, Courtney Ryley Cooper 
slashed out with “‘Dine and Dance” in the pages 
of Farm Journal and Farmer’s Wife. In no un- 
certain terms he damned the rural sin spots which 
dealt in drunkenness and obscenity. He laid the 
blame on lax or absent township laws and grafting, 
ineficient officers. With honest fervor he stirred 
country readers to action, ending with the words 
“Rural vigilance can control this cancer.” 

Immediately things began to happen. Readers 
reported cures being put to work—action being 
taken. “The Cowtail Bar” was typical—a night 
club atmosphere, milk drinks in profusion, fun 
and dancing to hot music from a nickelodeon. 
“No Liquor” and “Go home at midnight” were 
the only rules. But they worked. Rural vigilance 
was controlling a cancer. 


That’s Farm Journal, the Pied Piper, at work— 
a moving, breathing, living friend to 2,500,000 
rural families. A tre- 
mendous force per- 














suading its readers 
towards a fuller, hap- 
pier, more successful 
life. Its strength, its 
ideas, its action spring 
from the people who 
read its pages. Farm 
Journal is a great 
force because rural 
America, once stirred 
to action, is anincred- 
ible force. 


FARM 





JOURNAL 





Graham Patterson, Publisher » WASHINGTON SQUARE, PHILA. 


NEW YORK CHICAGO LOS ANGELES-DETROIT-SEATTLE-SAN FRANCISCO 


e284 merica’s Largest Rural Magazine 
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TRANSITION 





Married: 


International 


Davin Rockere.LeR, 25, youngest son 
of John D. Rockefeller Jr., and MARGARET 
McGrath, 24, of Mount Kisco, N. Y., at 
St. Matthew’s Church, Bedford, N. Y., 
Sept. 7. At present acting as one of Mayor 
F. H. LaGuardia’s secretaries in New York 
City, Rockefeller just last month received 
the degree of Doctor of Philosophy from 
the University of Chicago. A graduate of 
the Shipley and Chapin Schools, the bride 
is interested in art and music. 


Heten Watson, daughter of Thomas 
J. Watson, president of the International 
Business Machines Corp., and WaALKeEr G. 
Buckner of New York City, associated 
with an investment brokerage firm, at the 
Brick Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, Sept. 9. 


Divorced: 


Vincent Astor, son of the late John 
Jacob Astor and head of the Astor family 
in the United States, and the former 
Heten Dinsmore Huntineton of Staats- 
burg, N. Y., in Cody, Wyo., Sept. 4. Astor, 
besides his active interest in the manage- 
ment of the family estate—which includes 
large blocks of Manhattan real estate—also 
serves as chairman of the board of News- 
WEEK, and as director of such corporations 
as the Western Union Telegraph Co., the 
Chase National Bank of the City of New 
York, the Great Northern Railway Co., 
and the International Mercantile Marine 
Co. Well known as a patroness of music 
and for her activity in behalf of philan- 
thropic organizations, Mrs. Astor heads 
the Musicians Emergency Fund and is a 
director of the 1940 New York World’s 
Fair, of the Metropolitan Opera Associa- 
tion, and of the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Society of New York. 


Wayne Morris, movie actor, and Lreo- 


norA (Busses) Scuinast of New York 


International International 


City, in Los Angeles, Sept. 3. Married in 
January 1939, they have an infant son, 
Bert de Wayne Morris III, whose custody 
was awarded to Mrs. Morris along with 
$250 a month for his support. In the first 
prominent: case to come before his newly 
established court of reconciliation, Judge 
Ben B. Lindsey, famous former judge of 
the Denver Juvenile Court, granted an in- 
terlocutory decree on the pair’s promise to 
continue to ket him try to bring them 
together again. 


Arrived: 


On the Excalibur, 
Myron C. Taytor, 
in New York, Sept. 
6, from his post as 
the President’s spec- 
ial envoy to the Vati- 
can. He reported him- 
self recovering from 
his serious illness and 
intestinal operation 
in June but he with- 
held comment on his 
talks with the Pope as too confidential to 
discuss with anyone but Mr. Roosevelt. 


Aboard the Yankee Clipper from Eu- 
rope, in New York, Sept. 6, en route to 
Washington, Gaston Henry-Haye, new 
French Ambassador to the United States. 
While pickets marched outside LaGuardia 
Field with placards proclaiming him pro- 
Nazi, Henry-Haye told the press inside: 
“I have no brown shirts; just white ones 
like the one I am wearing.” He admitted 
opposing war with Germany for “we were 
not prepared . . . Unfortunately, history 
has shown that I was right.” 








Wide World 


Presented: 


By President Roose- 
velt on Sept. 4, to the 
Rev. Francis XAVIER 
Quinn, New York 
priest, a special gold 
medal authorized by 
Congress for his valor 
in aiding the capture 
of a bandit. On Palm 
Sunday 1939 John 
Naumo kept police at 
bay by threatening to shoot the elderly 
couple to whose apartment he had fled. 
Just after finishing mass at the Church of 
the Guardian Angel, Father Quinn faced 
the bandit’s gun and persuaded him to 
surrender. The day before the priest re- 
ceived his medal, he dissuaded Stanley 
Karezewski from jumping from the build- 
ing where his bride had been killed during 
a fire. 


Died: 


Leonor Fresnev Lorer, 82, one of the 
last “giants” of the railroad era of E. H. 
Harriman and James J. Hill, of a heart at- 
tack, Sept. 6, at Bowood, his estate near 


Wide World 


— 


West Orange, N.J. A big, bearded map 
he rose to prominence by his handling 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad’s traf. 
fic after the Johnstown flood. He ye. 
cessively headed the Baltimore & Ohio, 
Chicago, Rock Island 
& Illinois, and, for 31 
years until 1938, the 
Delaware & Hudson. 
At 74 he performed 
his last spectacular fi- 
nancial coup—pur- 
chase by his little rail- 
road of 500,000 shares 
of stock—a 10 per 
cent interest—in its 
huge rival, the New 
York Central. 


Daviw F. Houston, 74, board chair. 
man and former president of the Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. of New York, of heart 
disease, in New York, Sept. 2. Secretary of 
Agriculture from 1913 to 1920, Houston 
succeeded Carter Glass as Woodrow Wil- 
son’s Secretary of the Treasury from 1920 
to 1921. 


Wide World 


Giutio Gartti-Casazza, 71, from 1908 
to 1935 general manager of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera, in Ferrara, Italy, Sept. 2. Com- 
ing to the Met from La Scala in Milan, 
Gatti brought the New York opera com- 
pany into its golden days and guided it 
through the depression. He was married 
first to Mme. Frances Alda, the singer, and 
later to Rosina Galli, the Met’s ballet 
mistress, who returned with him to Milan 
on his retirement. After her death last 
April 30, Gatti went back to Ferrara, his 
birthplace. 


GEN. Jose Feiix Estigarrisi, 52, Pres- 
ident of Paraguay, with his wife, in an air- 
plane crash Sept. 7 while en route from 
Asuncion, the capital, to their country resi- 
dence near San Bernardino. Exiled after 
the Chaco War in 1935, Estigarribia was 
recalled in 1937 to be appointed Minister 
to the United States. He became President 
on Aug. 15, 1939, and six montlis later 
virtual dictator. 


Dr. Hans Zinsser, 61, bacteriologist 
who isolated the typhus-fever germ, of 
leukemia, in a New York _ hospital, 
Sept. 4. Professor of bacteriology and 
immunology at the Harvard Medical 
School for seventeen years, Zinsset 
had turned from the 
practice of medicine 
to the study of the 
epidemic diseases he 
described in the best- 
selling “Rats, Lice, 
and History.” He had 
recently published 
“As I Remember 
Him: The Biography 
of R. S.” On his death 
it was revealed that 
R. S. stood for “Ro- 
mantic Self.” 
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\ That today’s babies 

_3will live 17 years 

longer: Medical sci- 

ence has increased the life expectancy of 
modern babies. Pacific Mutual protection 
can assure their “economic expectancy” also. 


That Expert Insurance 

Advice Costs Nothing: 

Pacific Mutual represen- 
tatives are “career men,” trained to help you 
in planning your individual insurance pro- 
gram properly. You may have their willing 
help without cost or obligation. 


v= few of these 241,000 people knew 
anything about the construction of this 
particular house, but in the time-tried and 
proved American way they actually coop- 
erated in building it! Not only by the cre- 
ation of a vast fund which assists men in our 
way of living, of owning and of keeping 
our own homes... but as free Americans, 
insuring their own future independence. 


These 241,000 people are the policyhold- 
ers of Pacific Mutual. They are the ones 
who have accumulated the 83 millions of 
dollars loaned by this company on real es- 
tate mortgages. Of course, their funds are 
widely invested in government, municipal 
and industrial securities as well, but this 
emphasis on homes is one of the ways in 
which Pacific Mutual policyholders par- 
ticipate in building democracy. (Actually 
Pacific Mutual is financing 823 more homes 
than there are in an average American city. ) 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES 


In doing this through life insurance they 
build their own future security too, pro- 
viding for themselves and their families 
the assurance that they will have income 
when income is needed. 


How You Can Share This Security 


There are carefully outlined Pacific Mutual 
plans to help every American guarantee 
his financial program. Your Pacific Mutual 
representative will be glad to help you 
supplement the benefits of the Social Secu- 
rity program. Call him now... or fill in 
this coupon to secure further information 
without obligation. 


Pacrric Murvat Lire Insurance Company 
523 W. 6th St., Los Angeles, Calif., Sec. 9-C 
I should like-to receive_the FREE infor- 
mation checked below to help me arrange 
my insurance program to best fit my cur- 


é eeds. 
rent needs (_] Pacific Mutual’s 


’ CO Pacific Mutual’s | plan to supplement 
mw special Mortgage | existing Social Se- 
BX. Protection Plan. curity benefits. 








America needs airplanes, engines, and propellers—by the 
thousands. To build them, and build them fast, America 
must have larger and better equipped aircraft factories 
than ever before. 

A year and a half ago, United Aircraft began a vast ex- 
pansion program toward this end. Sixteen million dollars 
have been spent in 18 months to increase its manufactur- 
ing facilities. Today that program is virtually complete, 


and three modern plants are humming 24 hours a day, 


building Pratt and Whitney engines, Hamilton Standard 


propellers, and Vought-Sikorsky aircraft at the fastest 
rate in their history. 


Now, in anticipation of increased National Defense 


B 


requirements, United Aircraft is spending 15 million dol- 
lars more to increase further the production facilities of all 
three plants. This entire program has been worked out 
in close cooperation with the United States Government. 

We are ready to do our part of the job—and we pledge 
the entire resources of United Aircraft to doing it speedily 


and doing it well. 


Unirep Aircrat 


GORPORATION 


East Hartford ,Gonnecticut 
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What’s Behind Today’s 
ews, and What’s to be Expected 
, Tomorrow’s 





\id to Britain 


It can be assumed that the destroyer 
jeal will be followed by other aid-the-Brit- 
ish steps which till recently were consid- 
red too bold. Already being discussed is a 
proposal to send a number of. the Army’s 
hig Flying Fortresses—not because they’re 
obsolete” but because “it will be to our 
advantage to have the planes tested under 
actual combat conditions.” In the more 
tentative stage is talk of helping Britain’s 
pilot-training program by some arrange- 
ment permitting young Canadians to be 
taught at U.S. airfields. Detailed plans for 
this haven’t been worked out. Both moves 
—and probably others—are awaiting evi- 
dence of further growth in “help the Brit- 
ish” sentiment here. 















Defense Cost Unknowns 


Washington is awakening to the fact 
that the defense program is going to cost 
far more than was originally contemplated. 
The generally overlooked factor is the 
npidy accumulating pile of proposals, 
many of them seriously considered, which 
are far beyond the field of new ships, 
planes, guns, tanks, and training. For ex- 
ample, study is now being given to a plan 
for the government to match (up to $15 
or $20 a month) the amount of each con- 
«ript’s pay which he assigns to depend- 
ts. There’s a proposal for the govern- 
ment to pay the Social Security taxes of 
all drafted men while they are in service. 
Serious consideration is also being given 
to the idea of granting all conscripts 
the same benefits (future hospitaliza- 
tion, pension rights, etc.) accorded those 
vho served 60 days or more in the 
World War. 


Galapagos Mix-up 

_ Hull was thoroughly annoyed by Knox’s 
ntimation in San Francisco that the U.S. 
B seeking a base on Ecuador’s Galapagos 
klands. Army and Navy chiefs have long 
thought such a base would be handy, and 
Knox apparently hoped to stir the State 
Department to action. But he didn’t know 
this background: In World War days, 
vhen Germany was sniffing at Panama 
Canal defenses, Ecuadoreans looked on the 
slands as a potential gold mine for which 
Germany and the U.S. would bid. Since 
then, the Ecuadoreans have valued the 


islands at what the U. S. considers astro- 
nomical figures. Even the present friendly 
Ecuadorean regime couldn’t risk granting 
naval rights at any reasonable figure as 
long as this popular notion exists. So the 
State Department hopes to seek a Gala- 
pagos base some day, but it is waiting for 
changes in Ecuadorean public opinion. 


Minority President? 


Among close students of the American 
electoral system, there’s considerable fear 
that November might see defeat of the 
candidate who has a popular majority— 
causing unrest and dissension of the gen- 
eral sort provoked by the 1876 Hayes-Til- 
den election. A careful statistical study by 
the economist Louis Bean indicates that, 
because of the concentration of Democratic 
votes in the South, Roosevelt would need 
53% of the total popular votes to carry 
enough states for an electoral-vote major- 
ity, while Willkie would need only 48% of 
the popular votes to win. Note that analy- 
sis of the last Gallup Poll showed just this 
—#Roosevelt winning a popular majority 
but Willkie gaining an electoral majority. 
While such a trick outcome is unlikely, it 
now seems distinctly possible and would 
hardly promote national unity in time of 
crisis. 


Capitol Conversation 


Table talk in informed Washington 
quarters: The belief of many that New 
Dealers may whip up the alleged sit-down 
of some businesses on defense contracts 
into a “major issue” of the campaign—a 
1940 version of the “economic royalist” 
talk ... The fact that one member of the 
J. P. Morgan family intends to vote for 
Roosevelt . . . The question of whether 
Tommy Corcoran is really “on his way 
out” as a Roosevelt adviser or whether 
stories to that effect have been circulated 
to lessen criticism of him and of F.D.R. 
... The way some of Taft’s former cam- 
paign employes, feeling that Willkie has 
slighted their man, have fed anti-Willkie 
data to the New Dealers. 


Trivia 

Because a House subcommittee refused 
to publish the record of hearings on his bill 
to abolish poll taxes, Rep. Lee Geyer (D., 
Calif.) has been inserting the text piece- 
meal in the Congressional Record .. . 
Noting the heavy anti-conscription mail 
he has received, Democratic Senator Min- 
ton of Indiana remarked: “Apparently no- 
body in Indiana is for conscription but me 
and Willkie” . . . Rep. James Wadsworth, 
co-sponsor of the Conscription Bill, is the 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) 


Jeremiah 
Wadsworth, chairman of the House Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee which approved 
Washington’s proposal for universal peace- 
time military training. (It didn’t pass.) 


great-great-great nephew of 





Modern ‘Scarlet Pimpernels’ 


‘Ihe British have tried to keep it as se- 
cret as possible, but, in cooperation with 
the de Gaulle committee, London is aid- 
ing the escape of prominent anti-Pétain 
Frenchmen from France. There are several 
modern “Scarlet Pimpernels” in unoc- 
cupied France who, in some cases, have 
been able to do their work with the aid of 
supposedly pro-Pétain officials in the 
French Government. Escapees are trans- 
ported to the Spanish border. Then Bri- 
tons (including some diplomatic officials) , 
working through pro-British Spanish offi- 
cials, arrange their crossing, and get them 
to Portugal. There’s reason to believe that 
former Air Ministers Cot and La Chambre 
escaped with the aid of these British 
agents. 


Italian Naval Hitch 


Best diplomatic information is that a 
shortage of torpedoes as well as fuel oil 
has been a key factor holding up Italian 
naval action in the Mediterranean. Before 
the war, Germany furnished a large pro- 
portion of the torpedoes used by the Italian 
Navy. Now, however, the Germans need 
the torpedoes urgently for their own of- 
fensive against Britain. 


Nazi Danish Government? 


Quiet German efforts are under way to 
force King Christian of Denmark from his 
throne. Though the King has tried to avoid 
conflict with the Germans, diplomats say 
Berlin resents and fears his extreme pop- 
ularity with his people and wants to re- 
place him with a puppet government. To 
that end German agents are spreading 
subtle propaganda and are working on 
prominent people within the government, 
promising money, power, and protection 
for their cooperation. The closely censored 
Danish papers, of course, haven’t reported 
this activity. 


French Jews’ Plight 


Here are authentic details on the plight 
of the Jews in France: In the occupied 
regions, Jewish small businessmen are be- 
ing forced to dispose gradually of their 
shops and property under the same Nazi 
methods used in Austria. Some wealthier 
Jews have been jailed and their property 
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taken over. All Jews working in cultural 
institutions like the Louvre and the Na- 
tional Library in Paris have been dismissed. 
In unoccupied France, no legal steps have 
yet been taken, but there are signs that all 
Jewish civil-service functionaries—even 
war veterans—will be eased out. Many 
prominent Jews have already resigned and 
fled the country. However, Vichy, appar- 
ently because of pressure from Berlin, has 
now clamped down on the issuance of pa- 
pers permitting Jews to leave the country. 


Russian Grumbling 


Russia’s forays in Poland and Finland 
have boomeranged in an unexpected way. 
For twenty years no Russians except a few 
trusted diplomats and technical men had 
been permitted to leave the country. All 
that time the population was fed propa- 
ganda about misery and starvation through- 
out the rest of the world. Recently, how- 
ever, tens of thousands of soldiers sent 
into Poland, Finland, and the Baltic coun- 
tries have returned to tell of their dis- 
covery that “the enslaved Poles” and 
“starving Balts” had been living fairly 
well, and that the “miserable Finns” had 
been almost prosperous. As word of this 
has spread throughout Russia, dissatisfac- 
tion has mounted rapidly. An American 
woman just returned from many years in 
the Soviet tells this story which illustrates 
the point: Standing in line before a meat 
store, she heard half-muffled grumbling by 
a number of the Russians. The guard on 
duty, obviously annoyed by muttered 
taunts, suddenly snapped: “Don’t blame 
me. I’ve been lied to as much as you have.” 


Foreign Notes 


Alexander Troyanovsky, ex-Soviet Am- 
bassador to Washington, is in Moscow 
working on a history of Soviet diplomacy. 
He has just had assigned to him as a col- 
laborator ex-Foreign Commissar Litvinoff, 
his bitter personal enemy .. . Vichy au- 
thorities, compiling facts bearing on 
France’s defeat, have found that an entire 
French division was captured because the 
General Staff mistakenly sent reinforce- 
ments to Montcornet, Meuse, instead of to 
Montcornet, Aisne . .. There’s a feud in 
the British Government over a Home Of- 
fice official charged with determining which 
aliens are released from internment. The 
secret service claims he’s pro-Nazi, but he’s 
still at his post. 





Living Cost Outlook 


A survey of Zovernment statisticians 
and of private commodity experts indi- 
cates that the war and defense program 
aren’t expected to affect the cost of living 
much during the rest of this year. The 


one exception: In isolated communities 
swamped with new defense work, rents are 
likely to jump upward. In general, foods 








and some clothing items will climb mod- 
erately, and defense taxes will affect a few 
items. But over-all living costs, as com- 
pared with costs in the same months of the 
previous year, are unlikely to increase by 
more than 2% to 5% before spring. 


Price Forecasts 


In the food lines, statisticians foresee 
only seasonal rises in vegetable prices and 
little change in staple goods. Meats will 
continue to rise somewhat more than sea- 
sonally, because some prices have been 
abnormally low and because this season’s 
slaughter of hogs and cattle has been less 
than usual. Woolen and worsted clothing 
are slated to rise because of war-caused 
increases in raw-wool costs and because of 
Army and Navy demand for wool, but 
this rise seems unlikely for some months 
yet. Household furnishings should change 
only slightly except for carpets and rugs, 
which are affected by wool conditions. 
Autos will rise 1 to 3 per cent, largely 
because of new taxes. Fuel prices should 
change little more than seasonally. 


New Products 


Some brewers are adopting a tear-off 
cap for beer bottles; made of soft metal, 
the cap can be torn off by means of a 
tab on one side . . . Acid-proof clothes 
made of the recently developed trans- 
parent films (Koroseal, Pliofilm, etc.) are 
designed to protect workers in industries 
using skin-irritating chemicals . .. A new 
doll has magnetic hands for picking up 
gloves, handbag, a flag, or any other of 
the miniature playthings provided with 
the doll . . . The New Hampshire State 
Highway Department now cuts the bot- 
toms off empty beer cans and nails them 
on highway fences as reflectors for night 
driving. 


Booming Business 

Assuming that the war keeps up, econ- 
omists in Washington and New York look 
for continuation of the climb in business 
production. The new FRB index of produc- 
tion (1935-39=100) , which stood at about 
121-22 for the last two months, should 
reach about 124 for this month even 
though adjustments are made for sea- 
sonal rises in September. It should rise to 
at least 127 or 128 by December. Two 
unmistakable signs of the boom rate: 
Chemical producers are beginning to scru- 
tinize orders carefully, in many cases 
trimming them to cut out buying for 
purely speculative purposes. Some steel 
producers have started informal rationing, 
looking into buyers’ needs and trying to 
hold orders down where possible. 


Business Footnotes 

“Bankers Be Damned,” a sizzling at- 
tack on New Deal banking policies by 
U. V. Wilcox, Washington correspondent 


NEWSWEEK 
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for The American Banker, will be pub. 
lished shortly - Lovell Parker, fo, 
many years the tax expert of the Cop. 
gressional joint committee on taxation 
says he can’t understand what the pend. 
ing Excess-Profits Bill means because the 
language is too complicated for him . 
Pan American Petroleum is building , 
refinery in Texas which will employ « new 
principle that “may revolutionize the 
refining industry”; details are still secret 
. . . Air lines believe the tragic crash of 
last fortnight may at least have the effect 
of causing Congress to reverse itself and 
give the Weather Bureau its requested 
funds for expanding its air navigation 
service. 





Press Notes 


| Nazi news service, has in- 
structed its Washington correspondent not 
to seek interviews or even handouts at the 
War and Navy Departments for fear of 
giving the FBI or Dies committee added 
grounds for charges of espionage or sub- 
versive activity . .. In a future series of 
articles for Collier’s, Corey Ford will blast 
at the theory that Alaska would make a 
practical sanctuary for refugees and will 
attempt to debunk the “military value” of 
the proposed Alaska highway . . . “Eye 
Witness,” the second book on European 
affairs comprising chapters contributed by 
members of the Overseas Press Club, will 
be out next month . . . Sean O’Faolain’s 
forthcoming book, “An Irish Journey,” is 
being picked as a best seller by reviewers 
who have seen advance copies. 


New Army Bomber 


The papers missed the story of the un- 
usually successful test flight last fort- 
night of a crack new medium bomber built 
for the Army. A twin-engined ship known 
as the B-25, it was developed by North 
American Aviation, Inc. The test showed 
the B-25 capable of a speed of about 400 
m.p.h—some 100 m.p,h faster than any 
medium bomber used in Europe today. 


Miscellany 


The script of Orson Welles’ first movie, 
“Citizen Kane,” was sent to William Ran- 
dolph Hearst for perusal after columnists 
had hinted it dealt with his life. Hearst 
approved it without comment . . . Re- 
flecting a fear that the U.S. might be at 
war soon, national officials of the Boy 
Scouts will shortly announce a nationwide 
“emergency” training program to prepare 
Scouts for the same sort of duties they per- 
formed during the World War—selling 
Liberty Bonds, distributing government 
literature, etc. . . . M-G-M, which has long 
owned the screen rights to Dale Carnegies 
“How to Win Friends and Influence Peo- 
ple,” is finally having it adapted for 4 
film—with a comedy cast. 
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SOUTHERN 
PACIFIC’S 


The Diner —in this blue and gold 
restaurant, seating capacity 
js increased, and service 
speeded, by locating the 
kitchen in an adjoining car. 
There is also a separate cof- 
fee shop providing a choice 
of menu and price to meet 
every mood and appetite. 


UILT at a cost approximating $4,000,000, 

the completeness and luxury of Southern 
Pacific's Daylights are dazzling . . . but no 
more so than their records. For these are 
among America’s most popular trains... 
and—as the top earners in that select fleet 
of Pullman-Standard streamliners which form 
the most profitable group of trains in the 
country —they are the biggest money-makers 
on the rails. 
These new trains are increasing traffic 

and grossing the highest revenue 

for the railroads 


Consider the facts: Not long after Pullman- 
Standard introduced lightweight streamlined 
railway transportation to America, the South- 
ern Pacific increased its growing fleet by 
ordering two complete streamliners from this 
company. Through their luxury and safe 
speed, which shortened running time be- 
tween San Francisco and Los Angeles, these 
trains, The Daylights, not only satisfied a de- 
mand—ihey created one! 

At first accommodations had to be reserved 
days in advance, even weeks; finally the 
growth in traffic demanded two additional 
Daylights. But even with the doubled capac- 
ity represented by four trains, the demand 
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in STREAMLINERS 


America’s Most Profitable Streamliner... 


DAYL/GH/T 


BUILT BY PULLMAN-STANDARD 


WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF LIGHTWEIGHT STREAMLINED UNITS 


The Baggage Elevator is 
typical of new refine- 
ments on the Daylight. 
At your destination 
youdisembark imme- 
diately while the porter 
unloads your luggage 
from the outside. 


for accommodations is constantly increasing; 
an extraordinary record ... but only one 
among many! ; 


7 out of 10 streamlined cars have 
been built by Pullman-Standard 


Today, Pullman-Standard is building light- 
weight streamlined trains and cars in ever- 
increasing numbers for railroads in every part 
of America as well as for The Pullman Com- 
pany. And in each individual case the sig- 
nificant pattern manifested in the story of 
the Daylights is reaffirmed. Each train, each 
unit as it comes into being, adds its testi- 
mony to the part you, the American travel- 
ing public, play in making this new form of 
transportation possible. 

By filling these new trains to capacity as 


The Tavern Bar on the Daylight tells 
an eloquent story of the pleas- 
ures that await you on these fa- 
mous trains. For there, in air- 
conditioned comfort and sur- 
rounded by every convenience, 
including radio, you sit at ease 
and watch some of the grandest 
scenery in the world roll past 
—or relax with a tall, cool Psy 
Canapes by courtesy of your 
host, the Southern Pacific. 


In the Chair Car the individual, re- 
clining chairs are reserved and 
adjustable to any position. Cush- 
ioned with the softest sponge 
rubber and smartly upholstered, 
they mark the biggest advance 
in coach seating since Pullman 
first built cars with individual, 
reclining chairs over forty years 
ago. The rest rooms are big, mod- 
ern, and fastidiously eened, 





in the Parlor Observation Car — the rotating, reclining 
chairs are as comfortable as any in your home. 
The windows are solarium sized. And, as in every 
car on this famous train, there is perfect air-con- 
ditioning and temperature control. 





fast as they go into service you encourage the 
railroads to make streamlined ———— 


increasingly available! And on Pullman- 
Standard, builder of over 70% of the new 
equipment which has been purchased, your 
support .has acted as a stimulant no less 
active than the research through which it 
worked out the basic designs for lightweight, 
streamlined trains and cars, and established 
the standards of safety by which all equip- 
ment of this ultra-modern type is measured, 


In addition to railroad passenger cars, 
Pullman-Standard designs and manu- 
factures freight, subway, elevated and 
street cars, trackless trolleys, air-condi- 
tioning systems, chilled tread car wheels 
and a complete line of car repair parts. 


PULLMAN-STANDARD CAR MANUFACTURING COMPANY—CHICAGO 


Copyright 1940, by Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing Company 
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STEAMIN’ AROUND THE COUNTRY... 


Chicago, IIL: Favorite eating spot for lawyers in 
the heart of Chicago’s Loop, is Sam Brit- 
back’s Cigar Store. In one corner, Sam oper- 
ates a fountain lunch specializing in quality 
sandwiches and soups (the latter, Heinz 
Home-style, of course). Legal lights go for 
the good home flavor of Heinz soups in such 
a big way, that, although there are only 
twelve seats in his place, Sam sold 1800 


Clarendon, Va.: When Uncle Sam’s employees at 
Washington go week-ending in old Virginia, 
they're apt to stop at Little Tavern in Claren- 
don for a “bite and a sup.” Good southern 
cooking is on tap, but no dish gets more ap- 
plause than the fine old-fashioned soups of 
Heinz—served continuously 24 hours a day. 
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bowls of these delectable soups in four weeks. 
Heinz Soups are carefully prepared in small 
batches by expert cooks who take pride in 
their work. Using only the choicest ingredi- 
ents, they simmer these soups slowly until 
all the rich, elusive flavors are thoroughly 
“brewed in.” Sealed hot—each kind comes 
to you fully prepared—perfect—with not a 
single thing to add. 


Nerristewn, Pa.: On the main road to New York, 
Nelson’s Restaurant entertains a large num- 
ber of tourists, many of whom remember 
gratefully the delicious soups enjoyed there. 
Heinz Soups, naturally, served from the effi- 
cient Heinz Electric Soup Kitchen. Here 
Heinz Pepper Pot is a special favorite. 


Flushing, N. Y.: One mile from the New York 
World’s Fair on Northern Boulevard, stands 
the popular luncheonette of Eddie-N-Duddy, 
Located on a principal artery leading to east. 
ern Long Island, Eddie-N-Duddy’s is famed 
for its quick service of fine food—especially 
the ever-welcome serving of Heinz Soups. 
Eddie reports customers simply can’t get 
enough Heinz Home-style Soups—keep his 
counter men on the jump! 


Atlanta, Ga.: For folks who crave “something 
hot” at lunch time, there’s nothing like a 
brimming cup of Heinz Home-style Soups, 
say fountain attendants at the Wells-Harris 
Drug Store on McDonough Boulevard, At- 
lanta. Heinz Vegetable Soup is a particular 
favorite with its rich beef stock and more 
than a dozen choice vegetables, 


OUP’S definitely “the order of the 

day” in thousands of restaurants, 
soda fountains and lunch counters 
across America. Steaming bowls of good 
old-fashioned Heinz Chicken Noodle, 
Vegetable and Cream of Tomato Soup 
pass in endless procession as patrons 
choose their favorites. It’s all done with 
the magic of the Heinz Electric Soup 
Kitchen which heats soup in two min- 
utes flat—in an electric soup cup—as 
you watch! Make yours a delicious nour- 
ishing luncheon of Heinz Home-style 
Soup tomorrow. For extra good eating 
at home, or away from home, you'll 
find there’s no soup like Heinz! 


* * * 


WHEN YOU ATTEND the Néw York World’s 
Fair, H. J. Heinz Company cordially invites 
you to visit the beautiful Heinz Dome. 
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Swap of Destroyers for Bases 


Makes U.S. Dream Come ‘True 


Nation’s Eastern Flank 
Thus Made Almost Impregnable; 
General Public Thrilled 


As Great Britain last week continued to 
pound back at a German war machine in- 
tent on destroying her empire, the United 
States moved more boldly than at any 
time during the current war to aid a sis- 
ter democracy: 

1—Washington sent 50 over-age de- 
stroyers to Britain, in exchange for 99- 
year leases for air and naval bases in the 
Bahamas, Jamaica, St. Lucia, Trinidad, 
Antigua, and British Guiana (as voluntary 
“gifts” London threw into the bargain 
base sites in Newfoundland and Bermuda 
—see map, and Prime Minister Winston 
Churchill’s pledge that under no circum- 
stances would the British Fleet be sur- 
rendered or scuttled. 

2—Costa Rica offered to lease the island 
of Cocos, near the Pacific approach to the 
Panama Canal, to the United States, and 
Secretary of the Navy Frank Knox urged 
the acquisition from Ecuador of bases on 
the Galapagos. 

3—Secretary of State Hull acted to 
forge a solid Anglo-American front in the 
Orient by echoing London’s warning to 
Japan to respect the status quo in French 
Indo-China and the Netherlands Indies, 
by signing conciliation treaties with Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand, and Canada, and by 
initiating diplomatic conversations with 
Soviet Russia looking toward a Far East- 
ern rapprochement. 

4—Mayor Fiorello H. La Guardia of 
New York, chairman of the Joint Cana- 
dian-United States Defense Board, con- 
firmed that 229 obsolete American tanks 
would be turned over to Canada for train- 
ing purposes, as the board met this week 
to weigh a deal whereby the United States 
would receive leases for air and naval bases 
on Canada’s west coast in exchange for 
further American military equipment (see 
Periscope) : 

The story of the destroyers-for-bases 
deal is the story of the evolution of pub- 
€ opinion in the United States after 


Munich. For more than twelve years cer- 
tain congressmen and newspapers have 
advocated the acquisition of European 
islands in the Caribbean. A year ago, Maj. 
Victor Cazalet, M.P., told Commons he 
advocated a union of the British and 
American navies after the war, subtly add- 
ing: “It would be a gesture of friendship 
on Britain’s part to offer free ports with 
all sovereign rights in the West Indies 
. .. as part payment of the World War 
debt.” The late Sen. Ernest Lundeen of 
Minnesota and Sen. Robert R. Reynolds 
of North Carolina, as well as others in 
Congress, immediately took up the bases- 
for-war-debts cry. 

Destroyers entered the picture in May 
of this year, when the British, having lost 
many of this type of craft in the Scandi- 
navian adventure and realizing that Italy 
would soon be in and France out of the 
war, sounded Washington on the sale of 
100 old destroyers. Remaining in the 





background, Mr. Roosevelt permitted 
private groups and individuals, most vocal 
of which was William Allen White’s Com- 
mittee to Defend America by Aiding the 
Allies, to keep the matter in the public 
eye. On Aug. 4 the committee induced 
Gen. John J. Pershing, in a worldwide 
broadcast (Newsweek, Aug. 12), to ad- 
vocate transfer of the destroyers. Sen. 


Claude Pepper of Florida, presumably 
speaking for the White House, explained 
the Administration’s hands-off strategy 
in a statement that Britain would get the 
destroyers “as soon as Congress and the 
public become accustomed to the idea.” 

Actually, the President had obtained 
the Cabinet’s sanction to the transfer on 
the Friday before Pershing’s broadcast, 
but two factors delayed its prompt execu- 
tion: British red tape in untangling the 
details of the bases to be leased, and the 
necessity of securing a favorable legal 
ruling from Attorney General Robert H. 
Jackson in order to circumvent possible 
Congressional procrastination. 

It was precisely on this point of legal- 
istic executive action vs. Congressional 
approval that criticism of the deal cen- 
tered. Wendell L. Willkie, the Republican 
nominee, whose expressed views regarding 
aid to Britain would scarcely have per- 
mitted him to condemn the fait accompli, 
protested that the method employed “es- 
tablishes a dangerous precedent. We don’t 
know what the President may trade away 
next without the consent of Congress.” 
Other Republicans echoed the sentiment 
of former Gov. Alf M. Landon of Kansas 
that “Congress and the country should 


have had a chance to debate the destroyer 
question” (see page 17). 

But the majority of Americans, both in 
Congress and out, appeared to be whole- 
heartedly in favor of the swap. Nor did 
Germany and Italy, the two countries that 
might have been expected to agree with 
American alarmists, support the charge 
of Sen. Gerald P. Nye of North Dakota 
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that sending the destroyers to Britain con- 
stituted “a direct act of war.” In Berlin 
an official spokesman chose to regard the 
deal as “the first step in the liquidation 
of the British Empire.” And the semi- 
official Giornale d'Italia in Rome saw 
only “a hard blow to British pride and a 
confession of Britain’s great naval losses.” 

Newspaper reaction was favorable to 
the President in the ratio of about 10 to 1, 
but a circulation war in St. Louis, Mo., 
called forth the most virulent attack on 
the Administration. The Post-Dispatch— 
which had been dueling with The Star- 
Times ever since the former criticized Mr. 
Roosevelt’s “stab in the back” speech at 
Charlottesville, Va.—for the first time in 
its history bought full-page ads in The 
New York Times and The Washington 
Star of Sept. 4 to reprint an editorial en- 
titled: “Dictator Roosevelt Commits an 
Act of War.” Two days later The Star- 
Times bought full pages in the same news- 
papers for a reply. 

As a United States naval mission sped 
to the Caribbean to inspect the sites for 
the new bases, Hull moved to allay possible 
suspicion in Latin America by inviting 
the sister republics below the Rio Grande 
to share the facilities of the air and naval 
stations. The British, meanwhile, hailing 
the arrival of the first of the destroyers as 
“a sign that the United States means to 
help us to the limit,” joined Washington 
in reiterating a warning to Japan to keep 
hands off the Netherlands Indies and 
French Indo-China, where the Vichy re- 
gime was reported ready to grant Tokyo 
wide concessions. And as Under-Secretary 
of State Sumner Welles conferred with 
Constantine A. Oumansky, Soviet Am- 
bassador, on Far Eastern matters, rep- 
resentatives of the United States, Aus- 
tralia, and New Zealand sat down to weld 
an iron policy against the dictators in the 
Orient. 

Signsficance 

The destroyer-base deal is perhaps the 
most important step toward rendering this 
country impregnable to foreign attack in 
more than a century. Certainly it ranks 
with the Louisiana Purchase of 1803 and 
the acquisition of the Panama Canal Zone 
in 1902. Leasing of the British base sites 
literally transforms the Monroe Doctrine 
from an indefensible theory into a practi- 
cal instrument of protection (see War 
Week). 

The deal has been called, largely for 
political purposes, a step toward war. If 
so, it concerns a war planned at least 138 
years ago. For Jefferson saw the need of 
bringing all American territory under 
American sovereignty. A hundred times 
since 1802, Congress has weighed the ad- 
visability of acquiring this or that Euro- 
pean possession near our shores. For this 
reason, the destroyer-base swap, like the 
Administration’s moves last week with 
respect to the Far East, was a logical 
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Yankee prize: America gets eight new bases for 50 old destroyers 


continuation of a policy of self-interest. 
That it likewise benefited Britain was, if 
not coincidental, at least secondary. 

As for transferring the destroyers being 
an act of war—it differs only in tenuous 
legalistic degree, if at all, from the sale to 
Britain of planes, cannon, rifles, ammuni- 
tion, and matériel that has been going on 
for more than a year. Those sales will 
continue to go on, and in weeks to come 
are likely to involve weapons heretofore 
not involved. But they alone will never 
drag this country into war. America will 
not go to war until the public temper is 
ready for it. 


The Isms 


On the ism front last week: 


{In New York, Federal District Judge 
John C. Knox, forbade Earl Browder, 
Communist party general secretary and 
its candidate for President, to leave the 
court’s jurisdiction to make a Wester 
speaking tour. Under sentence for using 4 
fraudulently obtained passport, Browder 
is at liberty pending United States Su- 
preme Court action on his plea for a Ie 
view. 


{In New York, Joseph E. McWilliams, 
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American Destiny party candidate for 
Congress from New York City, who was 
éned $50 for anti-Semitic speech last June, 
was again convicted for remarks against 
the Jews. 


«In Washington, Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, 
New Jersey Republican member of the 
Dies committee investigating un-American 
activities, charged that the Spanish Fal- 
ange had launched a movement in Puerto 
Rico for the return of that American is- 
land to Spain. 
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GOP Friction 


Willkie Attempts to Ease It 


by Following Leaders’ Advice 


Having heard a great deal about dissen- 
sion within Republican ranks over his fail- 
ure to consult with regular party leaders, 
Wendell L. Willkie last week called 80 
chieftains from 21 states to his Rushville, 
Ind., summer GHQ. As state chairmen 
and national committeemen from Iowa to 
Maine unanimously assured their candi- 
date of victory in November, Willkie 
strove to soothe ruffled feelings with: “Just 
as the leader expects loyalty and coopera- 
tion from every member of his party .. . 
so is the rank and file” entitled to the “loy- 
alty of the candidate.” 

Then, addressing himself to fellow Hoos- 
iers, he issued an appeal for election to the 
Senate of Raymond E. Willis, isolationist 
Republican country editor, adding: “I 
hope the people will elect a Republican 
Congress.” To 64 farm editors Willkie gave 
a pledge to continue present agricultural 
benefits—“unless by some other process 
the farmer is able to get his just pro- 
portion of the hational income.” 

During the week the nominee was as- 
sured the votes of Gen. Robert E. Wood, 
board chairman of Sears, Roebuck & Co., 
who twice supported Mr. Roosevelt, and 
Dr. Henry M. Wriston, president of Brown 
University, but lost the ballot of Chase S. 
Osborn, 80-year-old Republican ex-Gov- 
ernor of Michigan, who dismissed Willkie 
as a “rapacious capitalist” and “vulgarian.” 
Cheering news came Monday night, with 
Maine’s state election showing a Republi- 
can victory far in excess of the 4-to-3 
margin in 1936 and the 8-to-7 edge in 1938. 
A surer barometer than the “as Maine 
goes” slogan has been the size of the party 
vote. When it has carried Maine by at 
least 65 per cent, the GOP usually has 
won the Presidency. 

One important issue, however, appeared 
to have put Republican peacemakers on 
the spot. GOP Congressional leaders seized 
on the President’s destroyers-for-bases deal 
(see page 15) to raise a “dictator” issue, 
although they knew their candidate had 
early expressed himself for “all possible 
help to Great Britain short of war.” As 





Sen. Gerald P. Nye, North Dakota isola- 
tionist, assailed the bargain as “a direct act 
of war,” and Rep. Hamilton Fish of New 
York shouted that Hitler “would be per- 
fectly within the law” if he declared war, 
Willkie at first commented warily that 
“the country undoubtedly will approve”— 
then yielded to party pressure by accus- 
ing Mr. Roosevelt of “the most arbitrary 
and dictatorial action ever taken by any 
President.” 

For the especial benefit of Henry A. 
Wallace, who was drawing cheers in IIli- 
nois and Nebraska with a continuation of 
the “Roosevelt vs. Hitler” tactics initiated 
in his speech a fortnight ago accepting the 
Democratic nomination for the Vice Pres- 
idency (Newsweek, Sept. 9) Willkie said: 
“If I am President, there will be no ap- 
peasement with dictators . . . [But] I shall 
never lead this country into war.” 





Significance 


There is no doubt that there has been 
friction and misunderstanding between 
Willkie and certain influential Republicans. 
One of the key men in the GOP high com- 
mand complained to Newsweek last week 
in Washington: “I'll be darned if I know 
who’s running this campaign.” 

But the Republican leaders certainly are 
as much responsible for this state of af- 
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fairs as the candidate, and nowhere is this 
better illustrated than in the destroyer con- 
troversy. As a matter of legal interpreta- 
tion, the deal may have been contrary to 
custom and what used to be (before Hit- 
ler abolished it) international law. But it 
can scarcely constitute “the most dicta- 
torial action ever taken by any President.” 
Jefferson did not consult Congress on the 
Louisiana Purchase. 

Legal or not, public-opinion surveys, 
newspaper comment, and a dozen other 
indices show that the destroyer deal was 
popular with the people. 





Spook Challenge 


Long before Sir Oliver Lodge, British 
scientist, died on Aug. 22, he left sealed 
messages with the London Society for Psy- 
chical Research which he said would be 
revealed through a medium after his death 
to prove his belief in immortality. Last 
week, the Rev. Edward Lester Thorne, 
medium, declared that Lodge’s spirit ap- 
peared in a séance attended by 37 persons 
at the United Spiritualists’ Church in New 
York. 

Speaking softly and with a pronounced 
British accent, Thorne asserted, the ghost 
declared that it would extend its earthly 








Acme 





International 


1940 Beauties:- Since 1921, except for the years 1928-34, unmarried 
American girls have vied annually at Atlantic City, N.J., for the ‘Miss 
America’ crown, and since 1938 married women have contested at Palisades 
Amusement Park, Fort Lee, N.J., for the title of ‘Mrs. America.’ Last 
week Frances Marie Burke (left), 19, brunette Philadelphia model, was 
chosen ‘Miss America 1940, and Mrs. Raymond Blanchet, 34, of New 
Dorp, Staten Island, N. Y., won the matron’s prize. 
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call in order to visit its “archfoe,” Joseph 
Dunninger, president of the Universal 
Council for Psychic Research, which has a 
standing offer of $10,000 for anyone pro- 
ducing a bona fide spook. Informed, Dun- 
ninger accepted the challenge and pre- 
pared for the ghost’s visit. 





Mountain States 


Chance Conceded to Willkie, 
Though Roosevelt Holds Edge 


To the Republican party the eight 
Rocky Mountain States are enemy terri- 
tory. Not since 1928 has the GOP cap- 
tured a single electoral vote there, and the 
second 48-state Gallup poll (Newsweek, 
Sept. 2) gave all except Colorado to Presi- 
dent Roosevelt by increasing margins. 
Moreover, the region has been so Demo- 
cratic in recent years that only one of its 
sixteen senators, three of its thirteen rep- 
resentatives, and three of its eight gov- 
ernors are Republicans. 

Into this enemy territory Wendell: L. 
Willkie will carry his campaign next week. 
On the way to the Pacific Coast, he will 
swing across New Mexico and Arizona and 
return East through Idaho and Montana. 
With this jaunt, added to his five-week va- 
cation in Colorado, during which he also 
visited Wyoming and Utah, the Republi- 
can candidate will complete his tour of the 
entire Mountain region except Nevada. 

The prize itself is small, with Democrats 
claiming every state and Republicans con- 
fident of carrying at least Colorado, Wy- 
oming, and Idaho, where they elected gov- 
ernors in 1938. The eight sparsely settled 
states, with a population of 4,000,000 (lit- 
tle more than Chicago), spread over one- 
quarter of the nation’s area, cast but 30 
electoral votes (one more than Illinois 
alone). But these few votes, in an election 
as close as 1916, would prove decisive, and 
accordingly Newsweek last week took the 
political temperature of the region. 

The general conclusion: a comfortable 
edge to the President, but a fighting chance 
for the challenger. On issues, Newsweek 
correspondents found the Westerners, in- 
sulated in their inland mountains from 
Europe’s and Asia’s wars, “pretty lethar- 
gic” and with “no strong public feeling” 
over aid to Britain and conscription, but 
vitally concerned over New Deal measures 
affecting their pocketbooks. 

On the one hand, miners appreciate the 
Administration’s subsidies of gold and sil- 
ver, farmers like their AAA benefit pay- 
ments (although not its crop restrictions) , 
and the water-hungry states are grateful 
for New Deal irrigation projects. However, 
on this score they were partly reassured 
last week when Willkie promised Gov. 
Ralph L. Carr of Colorado that if elected 
he would complete the $44,000,000 Colo- 
rado-Big Thompson water diversion. 


On the other hand, correspondents re- 
ported hot resentment over the New Deal’s 
low-tariff policies. Cattle ranchers, sheep 
raisers, wheat growers, and copper miners 
are bitter over the reciprocal-trade treaties 
which, they contend, threaten to permit 
cheap foreign imports to flood home mar- 
kets. They were not reassured last week 
when President Roosevelt denied reports 
that the embargo on Argentine beef would 
be lifted after the election. Sugar-beet 
growers, who raise the chief cash crop in 
several Mountain States, resent a situation 
which, they say, permitted Henry A. Wal- 
lace, ex-Secretary of Agriculture and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt’s running mate, to curb 
their production while allowing imports of 
cane sugar, and feel confident that Willkie, 
a onetime Colorado beet-sugar worker, 
would be more sympathetic. 

The Republicans, moreover, are hoping 
that Democratic inter-party brawls will 
aid their cause. In last. week’s primaries, 
although Nevada Democrats renominated 
Sen. Key Pittman without opposition (the 
Republican candidate will be Samuel 
Platt, Reno attorney who handled the di- 
vorces of the President’s children, Elliott 
and Anna), Utah Democrats defeated Sen. 
William H. King, a conservative seeking a 
fifth term, by 3-1 in favor of Rep. Abe 
Murdock, a 100 per cent New Dealer. 
Equally bitter civil wars were waged be- 
fore this week’s Democratic primaries for 
senator and governor in New Mexico and 
Arizona, the only two states which, 
throughout their statehood, have voted 
for the winner in every Presidential con- 
test. 

Summing up the issues in the Mountain 
States, Governor Carr declared: “It is 
granted that many New Deal enterprises 
are fundamentally sound, but the methods 
of the Administration are open to ques- 
tion.” But Colorado’s Democratic National 
Committeeman, James A. March, replied: 
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“It is a matter of public expediency for th. 
people to remain with President Rooseyel; 
in this crisis. [They] will support the Aq. 
ministration in November in the interests 
of national safety.” 





Under Four Flags 


America’s oldest city last week turned 
back the pages of history 375 years to ap. 
other day when nations were struggling 
for supremacy and colonies beyond the 
seas. In 1513, the Spaniard Ponce de Leon, 
who had been with Columbus on his see. 
ond voyage, discovered East Florida and 
made a landing near the present site of St. 
Augustine. Nearly 50 years later, Jean 
Ribaut, with a group of French Huge. 
nots, landed at the same spot. Next came 
Don Pedro Menéndez de Avilas, who 
sighted the coast on St. Augustine's 
Day (Aug. 28), 1565, and nine days later 
undertook to build the first permanent 
white settlement in the United States, 
42 years before the English founded 
Jamestown. 

Last week end, gaily dressed citizens 
celebrated the 375th anniversary with fies. 
tas and pageants recalling their history 
under four flags: Spanish, French, Eng. 
lish, and American. On the green at oli 
Fort Marion, national monument on Ma- 
tanzas Bay, La Fiesta Grande opened Sat- 
urday as Menéndez, portrayed by Harold 
Colee, general manager of the Florida 
State Chamber of Commerce, knelt before 
the Very Rev. J. H. O’Keeffe of the Par. 
ish of St. Augustine, oldest in the coun- 
try. On Sunday, after a march from the 
ancient cathedral, high mass was celebrated 
on the green in the presence of 21 Amer:- 
can bishops. The ceremonies ended Mon- 
day with the colorful presentation of flags 
from the 21 American republics and the 
cutting of a giant birthday cake. 


Pen 
St. Augustine News Bureal 
. Augustine reenacts 375th anniversary of city’s founding 
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War move: All-American showings mark New York’s bid for fashion supremacy 


Style Switch 


American Designers Take Over 


Fashion Role Lost by Parisians 


For 400 years Paris has ruled the world 
of women’s fashions with an iron hand 
sheathed in silk. In mid-June of 1940 that 
dynasty virtually collapsed without a flut- 
ter of lace as the German Army marched 
into the French capital. Whereupon mil- 
lions of American women shrilly voiced the 
question: what will replace Paris as the 
style center of the universe? 

Last week, the first answer came from 
six top-flight New York dress houses: Saks 
Fifth Avenue, Bonwit Teller, Bergdorf 
Goodman, Hattie Carnegie, Jay Thorpe, 
and Milgrim. With all the pomp and gla- 
mour of the Rue de la Paix, they united in 
presenting an All-American collection of 
original models by American designers— 
800 creations for sports, daytime, street, 
and evening wear. (While these offerings 
were exclusively American in design, many 
showed the inspiration of the French gowns 
brought over from the last openings in 
May.) 

Though such American designers as 
Elizabeth Hawes, Muriel King, and Adrian 
of Hollywood had already made a dent in 
Paris supremacy, last week’s showings pub- 
licized a new list of stylists, many of whom 
had been quietly creating American clothes 
for years. Among these were Sophie Gim- 
bel of Saks, Fira Benenson of Bonwit’s, 
Wilson Folmar of Jay Thorpe, Leslie Mor- 
nis of Bergdorf Goodman, as well as Sally 
Milgrim and Hattie Carnegie. 

Independent of this venture, Lord & 

aylor opened a Designers’ Shop which 
will feature medium-priced dresses of ten 


native designers, and The Tailored Woman 
unveiled the works of 82 American de- 
signers at its first fall fashion show. 

Throughout the country fall fashion pro- 
motions followed a similar trend. Most 
cities were inclined to acknowledge New 
York’s leadership in fashions, although they 
looked to Hollywood for sports clothes. 
J. L. Hudson and Himelhoch’s of Detroit 
and Barker Bros. of Los Angeles placed the 
emphasis on American-designed clothes. 
Neiman-Marcus of Dallas honored Sylvan 
Stroock, American fabric designer, at its 
annual fashion show this week. The Chi- 
cago Tribune sifted more than 12,000 en- 
tries submitted in its $7,500 American 
Fashion Contest in search of 40 designs 
for an exhibit Oct. 2. 

Meanwhile, although all the Paris cou- 
turiers closed their doors at the first sign 
of Nazi occupation, Women’s Wear Daily 
confirmed reports that several of them 
would show small collections late this 
month. A few fled to London in an at- 
tempt to reestablish their houses but 
Schiaparelli, the Italian designer, was the 
only one to reach this country. Scheduled 
for a fall lecture tour, she entered into a 
contract with American manufacturers to 
reproduce her wardrobe of a dozen cos- 
tumes and sell the result as authorized 
copies. 


Week in the Nation 


Ousters: The Missouri Supreme Court 
removed from office W. W. Graves, prose- 
cutor of Jackson County (Kansas City), 
and James L. Williams, sheriff, both Pen- 
dergast machine henchmen, for failure to 
enforce the laws. The ousters were retro- 
active to May 10, 1939, when the charges 





were brought. In addition, Graves was 
fined $1,000 and ordered to pay costs of 
$5,000 while Williams must pay a $1 fine 
and $4,000 costs. 


Boss: With signature by the Presi- 
dent of a bill to settle a 21-year-old claim, 
Lester P. Barlow, 56-year-old Baltimore 
inventor, was awarded $592,719 for in- 
fringement of his airplane bomb patents 
during the World War, but complained 
that he must turn 80 per cent of it back to 
the government in income taxes. The in- 
ventor said he would use the balance to 
experiment further with Glmite, the liquid 
oxygen-carbon explosive with which he re- 
cently failed to kill 84 goats (NEWSWEEK, 
June 3). 


Jam, Break: Out of 36 convicts who 
escaped from the Cummins Prison Farm 
in Arkansas on Labor Day in that state’s 
largest prison break, four were killed and 
28 recaptured by Monday night. One 
trusty guard and one posseman also were 
slain. 


Fratricwwe: Mary Wolf, 17-year-old 
Niagara Falls, N.Y., high-school graduate, 
shot and killed her 9-year-old brother 
Frederick, she told the District Attorney’s 
office, through a “sudden impulse” to “see 
what would happen to me.” She was 
charged with first-degree murder. Her fa- 
ther, George Wolf, custodian of the 174th 
Infantry armory, said she had been “see- 
ing too many movies and reading too 
many detective stories.” 


Lyncurinc: Austin Callaway, 18-year-old 
Negro charged with attacking a white 
woman, was taken from the Lagrange, Ga., 
jail and lynched by a masked mob. It was 
the nation’s sixth lynching of the year, and 
Georgia’s fourth. 
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How Our New Bases Strengthen Hemisphere Defense 


by Maj. Gen. STEPHEN O. FUQUA, U.S.A. Retired 


4 geography, the Western Hem- 
isphere is the half of the globe between 
20 degrees west longitude and 160 de- 
grees east longitude. When we speak of 
defense of the Western Hemisphere we 
mean, however, that portion of the geo- 
graphical division which has been arbi- 
trarily prescribed by- the 21 American 
nations as the zone we purpose defend- 
ing; that is, the continents of North and 
South America, with their littorals; an 
ocean strip 300 miles offshore, in the 
Atlantic, and to the extent of our island 
possessions in the Pacific. 

For the defense of this area, the six 
bases, in Jamaica, Antigua, St. Lucia, 
Trinidad, the Bahamas, and British Gui- 
ana, that were obtained through the good 
old American way of swapping, are not 
any more important than the Bermuda 
and Newfoundland sites which came to 
us as gifts. However, it will not be too 
ungracious to say that, in making the 
gift, the English may have had in mind 
some such idea of checking Germany as 
Napoleon had regarding the English 
themselves when he sold us the Louisi- 
ana territory for “the paltry price of 
$15,000,000.” Upon signing the treaty, 
Napoleon declared to his Ministers: “The 
sale assures forever the power of the 
United States, and I have given England 
a rival who, sooner or later, will humble 
her pride.” 

In the present case, however, Bermuda 
and Newfoundland are so geographically 
related to Britain’s Canadian front that 
the protection they will give to the 
American coast in the North Atlantic 
must be shared by our northern neigh- 
bor and the mother nation across the 
seas. And this, in itself, is motive enough 
for such a gift. 


Geography 

The eight bases seem perfectly de- 
signed geographically to cover our two 
great eastern waterfronts, the Atlantic 
and the Caribbean. On the Atlantic, 
this new barrier runs from Newfound- 
land through Bermuda to the Bahamas 
in a three-point outpost line of 1,900 
miles, extending the coast and air de- 
fense eastward into the Atlantic some 
600 miles. This front, with its three 
key bases, will dominate by air and water 
all of the sea lanes to our Atlantic ports, 
and will immeasurably increase the mili- 
tary strength of our eastern defenses, en- 
abling America, as Churchill put it, “to 
take danger by the throat.” 
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The base to be selected in the Baha- 
mas will be the hinge where the defense 
line swings from the Atlantic to the 
Caribbean front. From the Bahamas, the 
chain of bases, reaching to Jamaica and 
through our present holdings in Puerto 
Rico and the Virgin Islands to Trinidad, 
makes the Caribbean, long referred to as 
an American lake, home waters in reality. 

The Guiana base merits special atten- 
tion, as it is on the mainland of the South 
American continent and brings American 
air forces within striking range of poten- 
tial danger zones to the south. Further- 
more, the Guiana base will give the 
United States the advantage of a shorter 
air route to any port on the east coast 
of South America than can be obtained 
from any Airican colony, including the 
Portuguese-held Cape Verde Islands. 
This offsets a long-standing fear that 
some enemy would establish a shorter 
line to South America from Africa. 

On the Atlantic front, the line from 
Newfoundland to Bermuda will stand 
guard over the New England States and 
the St. Lawrence Valley, the historic 
route of invaders of the North American 
continent. In the Caribbean, the new 
front controls the crossroads of the 
Americas—the passage through the Car- 
ibbean and the Yucatan Channel to the 
Gulf of Mexico—and practically closes 
the eastern approach to these waters. 


Canal 


To understand how these acquisitions 
affect our defenses, it must be realized 
that our problem is based on the dual 
premise that the Panama Canal must be 
kept open for the transit of the fleet, and 
that no potential aggressor should be 
able to cut off our line of action within 
the defined hemispherical limits. It is the 
assurance of this twofold safety factor 
that determines the vast importance and 
far-reaching effect of the new bases on 
our hemisphere defense. 

For the Canal, the bases covering the 
approaches on the eastern rim of the 
Caribbean will greatly augment its outer 
defenses. Actually, this means closing 
the air and sea gaps from Puerto Rico 
to Guiana, extending our defense radius 
deep into the Atlantic and enlarging our 
outpost reconnaissance sphere to the val- 
ley of the Amazon. 

The Canal’s defenses against sea or 
land attack on the Pacific side are gen- 
erally considered to be adequate to in- 
sure its safety. But further strengthen- 
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ing through the leasing of the Cocos and } 
Galapagos Islands already is under dis. | 
cussion. 

On the Atlantic side, insofar as sea at- 
tack is concerned, the coastal armament 
of the Canal Zone is assumed to insure 
the safety of the passage. To meet any 
attack from a landing force, the zone has 
an effective garrison of mobile troops, 
strong beach defenses, and a tropical 
jungle as an outer obstacle. 

Probably the Canal is more vulnerable 
to sabotage than to attack—a fact which 
has been recognized by the particular 
study of Fifth Column methods and by 
the recent unification of command, sub- 
ordinating the Civil Governor of the 
Zone to the Military Commander. 

On the other liand, a great danger has 
always been the possibility of an enemy 
gaining a base within the aviation radius 
from which a bombing offensive could be 
initiated. Certainly the new bases will 
render an enemy’s task most difficult and 
most hazardous. Moreover, the pushing 
of our airfields literally out into the At- 
lantic will broaden greatly the scope of 
our coastal reconnaissance and _air- 
defense warning net. 








Hemisphere 

As for the broader problem of hemi- 
sphere defense, the new bases will have 
an effect on our Army plans, as well as 
on those of the Navy. For one thing, the 
acquisitions should entail an increase in 
our overseas land forces. In addition to 
the Navy and Marine stations required, 
the larger bases probably will have Army 
garrisons as well. It is not unlikely that 
in time such garrisons, particularly in 
Trinidad and Guiana, may include strik- 
ing forces prepared and ready for imme- 
diate expeditionary missions on the 
South American continent. 

The need for such expeditionary forces, 
of course, always has played a part in 
our Army plans. Therefore, in addition 
to our home defense, the mobile Army 
in this country long has been organized, 
trained, and equipped to fight overseas. 
For this, the new bases have a distinct 
value. Being outposts, they will add safe- 
ty to concentration centers during mo- } 
bilization period. They give needed time , 
for the assembly of army units to meet | 
any threatened coastal area and lessen } 
the danger of an enemy surprise attack | 
in any movement of an overseas expedi- 
tionary force from our mainland to the } 
lands to the south. 
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pe transfer of 50 American de- 
stroyers to Britain in return for bases 
in or near the continents of North and 
South America clearly divides itself into 
two distinct parts. The first concerns our 
defense interests. The second concerns 
the war and the effect which the addition 
of 50 of our old destroyers to the British 
Fleet will have upon it. 


Sea Scouts 


These destroyers were built for opera- 
tions overseas in the speedup program 
authorized by Congress in 1917. As fast 
as delivered by the contractors, they 
were sent’on their mission abroad, where 
many of them performed excellent serv- 
ice in convoy duty. 

In French waters they served under 
Admiral Henry Wilson, U.S.N., but most 
of them did service in the waters around 
England and Ireland, where they were 
directly under the command of Admiral 
Luigi Bailey, R.N. Returning after the 
war, those in excess of the postwar 
operating fleet were laid up at the de- 
stroyer bases at San Diego and Phila- 
delphia. 

Reconditioned, the 50 ships of this 
fleet that again undertake a foreign mis- 
sion will help bolster the backbone of 
the British defense—sea and air power. 
Neither must suffer depletion if Britain 
expects to hold her own. Thus far in the 
war, the naval craft which have suffered 
the most have been destroyers, the ac- 
tual losses being over 30, with more dam- 
aged. Therefore, it is evident what a 
boon our destroyers will be to this hard- 
pressed type. Though they have passed 
the age limit and are obsolete, they have 
a distinct value for war service. In con- 
voy work in the Atlantic and Mediter- 
ranean, in submarine hunting (for they 
are fitted to drop depth charges), and 
in patrol of the Channel and the waters 
of the British Isles, their services may 
be invaluable. 

These destroyers also make ideal 
scouts to nose around for suspected 
danger spots. And, more than this, when 
the Channel offers the only barrier be- 
tween Hitler’s armies and beleaguered 
Britain, these craft with their rapid-firing 
4-inch guns (better for this close work in 
misty weather, against small fry, than the 
5-inch guns of our fleet destroyers) are in- 
valuable protection against invasion by 
sea. But they are needed now, before the 
invasion of Britain is attempted, not at 
some later date. For this will be primari- 
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ly a clash between air power and smaller 
warcraft in narrow waters where bigger 
craft are handicapped. 


Morale Stimulus 

For also another reason, some of their 
value depends on the speed with which 
they are delivered. That is, for the effect 
on morale. Even the casual observer 
knows the speed with which Germany 
strikes once the final decision is made, 
and knows, too, how often the Nazi vic- 
tories have been won because of the be- 
fuddlement and hesitation of their ad- 
versaries. Consequently, any move to 
check the aggressive drive of the Ger- 
mans gains in value if it is made 
quickly. Thus the “coincidence” — as 
Churchill dubbed it—which placed Brit- 
ish crews in readiness to receive the de- 
stroyers added greatly to the impact of 
the trade. 

The effect on morale is apt to be both 
direct, on the British and their enemies, 
and indirect, on others. Think what it 
must mean to men and women strafed 
day and night from the air to know that 
here is a tangible evidence of American 
interest! 

The military value of these craft does 
not approach that of the thousands of 
tons of war supplies and the aircraft 
flowing to Britain constantly. But the 
intangible value is far higher. Nothing 
stimulates the Englishman so much as 
something which affects his navy, for 
tradition and security are bound up in it. 

The little token division of destroyers 
sent by us in April 1917 to Berehaven, 
Treland, created a sentiment far in ex- 
cess of the military value of the craft 
themselves. The effect on morale does 
not stop at the British Isles. Every Con- 
tinental nation, or conquered people, 
knows that Britain stands or falls by its 
fleet. This transaction between Britain 
and ourselves tells them that, come what 
may to the British Isles themselves, the 
fleet—unlike that of France—will never 
be surrendered into Axis hands but will 
carry on from the waters of the New 
World. That promise was included in the 
transfer. And there also is the implicit 
assurance that, while the fight continues, 
America, with its wealth of reserve pow- 
er, makes secure the bastion behind 
which any sea war would have to be 
carried on from this hemisphere. 

This thought will penetrate into the 
Orient. It will blow over the vast spaces 
of Russia. The Balkans, Turkey, Africa 


The Destroyer Deal, a ‘Two-Edged Sword Against the Axis 


by Admiral WILLIAM V. PRATT, U.S.N. Retired 


—all the little subdued nations and col- 
onies will know, even if they do not 
speak now, that new possibilities exist 
for the future. With this doubtless in 
mind, the propaganda-wise Axis Powers 
stressed only our gains rather than the 
gain for the British Fleet. 


War Fenders 


As far as these gains of ours are con- 
cerned, we probably did get the better 
of the bargain. It will be noted that most 
of the bases we lease are centered around 
the Caribbean. Long before air power 
came into being Captain Mahan, the 
world’s acknowledged authority on the 
connection between sea power and for- 
eign relations, had picked the Caribbean 
as the vital spot for any war in the 
Atlantic. 

The possibilities of this sea are great, 
with its many entrances and exits, its 
innumerable harbors where naval craft 
may hide and foray forth like the pirates 
of old. At the time Mahan wrote, we were 
not even a top-rank naval power, and 
air power didn’t exist, so that the Car- 
ibbean was the probable spot for warfare 
which would of necessity be defensive. 
Once more today, while we are building 
up a two-ocean navy and our air force—a 
period when a superior combination 
might force us to purely defensive posi- 
tions—the Caribbean has the same mean- 
ing as of old in terms of naval strategy. 

But for immediate purposes the north- 
ern left flank is the most interesting one 
in the deal with Britain. In this direc- 
tion lies what might be the greatest 
menace. If Britain were to fall, even re- 
taining its superior sea power, it is diffi- 
cult to see what could stop a hostile air 
force from invading Iceland. 

From there on to Greenland and Lab- 
rador and into Canada, the flying dis- 
tance hardly exceeds 500 miles. Hence, 
Newfoundland is the key point in the air 
defense of our northern flank, just as it 
is the nearest practical point of contact 
between Canada and the British Isles. 
This is the point where our two spheres 
of defensive interests cross most ob- 
viously. 

At the moment, however, our main 
interest in this war is to keep it in 
Europe. And that is where, if the de- 
stroyers help Britain prevent invasion, 
the deal is most directly and immediately 
to our advantage. For no one can be so 
optimistic as to believe this war can 
cross the ocean and leave us out of it. 
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Nazi Swarms Blast at London 
in Onslaught to Crack Morale 


But People Shout Defiance 
and RAF Continues Pounding 
at Reich and Holdings 


London is more than the greatest city of 
Europe. More than any since Rome it sym- 
bolizes the stability of an established order 
to others as well as to its own citizens. 
Hence to crush it is the target of the Nazi 
revolution even more inevitably than it is 
the target of any German Army preparing 
for an invasion. 

Londoners expected the attack when the 
war started and debated at that time 
whether they could hold out for as much 
as ten days. This week the waiting had 
ended. Beginning on Sept. 7, Nazi bombers 
started long-expected raids on the city— 
with their ultimate objective to test 
whether British morale had been seasoned 
or weakened by defeat, by the loss of 
France as an ally, by the loss of their 
prestige on the Continent, and by the 
specter of destruction. 


Threat 


A few days of sparring, from rostrums 
and in the air, preceded the attack. Hitler 
announced what was to come in a speech 
on Sept. 4 in Berlin’s huge Sportpalast. 
Just one year previously, addressing the 
Reichstag on the day of the invasion of 
Poland, he had worked himself up to a 
pitch of anger. Since then his speeches 
have ranged from extreme seriousness— 
as in his peace appeals to the Allies last 
October and to Britain alone in July—to 
the truculent sarcasm of his talks to Nazi 
veterans in Munich in November and 
February. 

This time Hitler exhibited a combination 
of mockery and utter confidence. The high 
point came when he stepped back from the 
rostrum, spread his arms in a mocking 
gesture, and said: “If they ask: ‘Why 
doesn’t he come?’ my reply is: ‘Just be 
quiet. He’s coming all right. One mustn’t 
be so inquisitive’.” 

Hitler declared that the British had 
started the bombing of nonmilitary ob- 
jectives, and continued to make these the 
targets—a charge which the German com- 
muniqués repeated consistently. Hence, the 
Fiihrer said, the attacks on Britain would 
be in reprisal. And for every 4,000 kilo- 
grams of bombs dropped by the British, 
the Germans would drop 400,000 (881,- 
840 pounds). 

Prime Minister Winston Churchill, was 
in a cheerful mood when he addressed the 
House of Commons on the day after Hit- 
ler’s speech. He recalled the dire visions 


Britons had last September on the out- 
break of war of vast, mass attacks on Lon- 
don from the skies. Instead, he said, the 
150,000 beds prepared for victims stood 
empty, only 1,075 civilians were killed in 
August’s intensive raids, while but 800 
houses out of 13,000,000 in Britain had 
been destroyed. The Prime Minister held 
out the promise that compensation schemes 
for damage created in air raids might be 
put in force and that the “prolonged ban- 
shee howlings” of the air-raid sirens might 
be cut down. 

These exchanges had no immediate ef- 
fect on the bombing routine of the RAF. 
The night following Hitler’s speech, at- 
tacks were made on widespread objectives 
throughout the Reich. Refineries at Stet- 
tin near the Baltic and at Regensburg on 
the Danube, at the other extremity of 
Hitler’s domain, were bombed. 

The biggest British attack was directed 
at Berlin early on Sept. 7. The bombers 
came down in long, shallow dives, ignoring 
barrage balloons, tremendous anti-aircraft 
fire, and night fighters. Large fires sprang 
up in the city, and the Nazis admitted 
that factories, railway yards, warehouses, 
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and the Criminal Courts building wer 
hit. The destruction of public structures— 
even such grimy edifices as the old Criming] 
Courts building—infuriates civic-minde 
Germans. Last week the British hit them 
in a particularly sensitive spot when they 
dropped incendiary bombs on the Black 
Forest, the Thuringian Forest, and the 
Harz Mountains, the Reich’s perfectly kept 
and most famous forest preserves. 

At the same time, the tempo of the 
German raids was slowly increasing. Thos 
on London during the daytime caused yo 
serious damage, however, and the night 
attacks still fell in the nuisance category, 
Other raiders continued to roam over the 
country. Air bases in the little corner of 
Kent that juts out to the east and pro. 
tects London from attack from the Con. 
tinent were bombed to the point where the 
British themselves admitted that they were 
“unhealthy.” American correspondents 
were allowed to report the almost totd 
wreckage of the buildings at the airdromes 
of Lympne, Hawkinge, and Manston. As 
a result, British fighter defenses wer 
drawn farther inland, and the Spitfires 
engaged German bombers over land in- 
stead of the coast. 


Fulfillment 


A few minutes before 5 on the afternoon 
of Sept. 7 the sparring ceased. Some 200 
German bombers suddenly broke through 
London’s defenses and dropped bombs as 


Prime Minister Churchill surveys the aftermath of a German raid 
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they roared across the city. They were only 
the heralds of greater destruction. That 
night —Saturday—London’s nightmare of 
last September came true. Probing search- 
lights, tracer bullets, and bursting anti- 
aircraft shells mingled in the sky. Para- 
chute flares, floating to earth, cast a pink- 
jsh glow on the streets. The throb of Ger- 
man plane motors was punctuated by the 
crash of huge bombs. Lights went out; 
buses and trains stopped running, and 
all over the city the glare of heavy 
fires reflected against clouds of drifting 
smoke. 

The next day was Sunday, set aside as 
a day of national prayer for victory. (In 
the United States President Roosevelt 
designated this as a day of prayer for 
peace.) A vast smoky pall still hung over 
London while dead-tired firemen struggled 
to bring blazes under control. The fashion- 
able West End and the center of the city 
had suffered nothing serious up to that 
point. But little more than a mile from 
Whitehall bombs razed large portions of 
the ancient borough of Southwark—-site of 
Shakespeare’s Globe Theater, of the White 
Hart Inn, where Mr. Pickwick first met 
Sam Weller, of the Queen’s Head Inn, 
owned by John Harvard, founder of 
Harvard College. 

All down a 10-mile length of the Thames, 
where squalid slums and industrial plants 
lne the river, the Germans had left a 
trail of smoking ruins. It ended in a 
bunch of vital targets: Silvertown, a pov- 
erty-stricken shipping district; the enor- 
mous, 1,300-acre Woolwich Arsenal; the 
$00-acre gas works at Beckton, the world’s 
largest; and the Victoria and Albert Docks, 
containing a series of huge granaries, as 
well as refrigerating plants with storage for 
1,151,000 carcasses and warehouses for 
most of London’s tobacco imports. It was 
as if the great dock area in New York 
Harbor, stretching from Hoboken to Perth 
Amboy, had been devastated. 

This week the German raids continued 
and even increased in violence. Monday 
night, bombs rocked the center of London 
and the Nazi planes extended their at- 
tacks to an ever-larger area. British offi- 
cials could only estimate the toll for the 
first two nights—600 dead and 2,000 seri- 
ously injured. 


Will Power 


The Germans announced that Reichs- 
marshal Hermann Goring in person had 
gone to the front to take charge of the 
attacks—hinting that his presence indi- 
cated their importance. The man who 
built the Nazi air power was nearing the 
hour of consummation for his work. And 
in the air over England, on the ground 
amid the stones of London, human wills 
were pitted for the first time on a grand 
scale against the newest instrument of 
power, 

The British philosopher Bertrand Rus- 


sell once predicted a time when the world 
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would be ruled by an army of airmen 
whose human sympathies had dried up 
and who no longer realized they were 
bombing people. Géring’s airmen, how- 
ever, were up against others of their kind. 
The pilots of the RAF fighter squadrons, 
harried from their advance bases, their 
strength overtaxed, still showed resolution. 
Although the Germans mostly came from 
nearby bases in France, Belgium, and 
Holland, they were unable to carry out 
anything like the wing-to-wing mass raids 
pictured as the ultimate terror. 

The British broke up their formations so 
consistently by day that soon the Nazis 
came only in twos and threes. In addi- 
tion, the Germans themselves admitted 
that British anti-aircraft fire was uncan- 
nily accurate. And most of their success 
was due to exploitation of the potentiali- 
ties of night flying. 

For weapons, the Nazis mostly em- 
ployed standard Heinkels and Dorniers and 
also some new types. The first of these 
were the four-motored Junkers Ju. 89—the 
only four-motored ships they had used 
previously were troop transports—and an- 
other variation was the Messerschmitt 
Jaguar fighter-bomber, an adaptation of 
the Messerschmitt 110 fighter. 

As for the Londoners—morale is in- 
tangible but the consensus of observers 
cruising the scene added up to nothing like 
the terror in Warsaw or the bewilderment 
after the single raid on Paris. Where the 
bombs cut a swath through apartment 
houses, many persons were numbed by 
the shock. But men cursed as_ they 
searched the debris for victims, and pubs 
around the Elephant and Castle, the old 
tavern which is the landmark of the slum 
district, buzzed with Cockney fighting 
talk. 

Some of the homeless from the East 
End were brought to the center of town. 
American correspondents dining in a hotel 
saw a group shuffle through the bar on 
the way to sleep in underground ball- 
rooms, and compared their expressions to 
those of Ohio and Mississippi Valley flood 
refugees. 

To suit the temper of Londoners, Sun- 
day would have been the night for an 
RAF raid on Berlin. Instead, the British 
acted like hawks who had suddenly sighted 
juicier prey. They left Berlin alone that 
night to make repeated attacks on con- 
centrations of barges and transports in 
German-held harbors along the Channel— 
for concentrations of such craft meant in- 
vasion in the offing. Monday night came 
another ominous omen: German long- 
range guns in France began shelling the 
British side of the Channel and the British 
batteries immediately replied. 


Significance 


Against the German contention that 
the bombing of London was an act of 
retaliation, the British interpreted it as a 
decisive effort to knock out Britain by 


























Calendar of the War 


Sept. 1—Germany invades Poland. 
Danzig “returns to the Reich.” 

Sept. 3—Chamberlain and Daladier 
announce their nations are at war with 
Germany. 

Sept. 17—Russia invades Poland. 

Sept. 27—Poland surrenders uncondi- 
tionally. 

Nov. 30—Russia invades Finland. 

March 13—Finnish-Russian peace 
treaty is signed in Moscow. 

April 9—Germany occupies Denmark 
and invades Norway. 

April 15—Allied tréops land in Nor- 
way. 

May 2—Allies withdraw from Norway. 

May 10—Germany invades Belgium, 
the Netherlands, and Luxembourg. Win- 
ston Churchill becomes Prime Minister. 

May 14—Netherlands capitulates, and 
Queen Wilhelmina flees to London. 

May 28—King Leopold of Belgium 
surrenders. 

June 2—British War Ministry an- 
nounces that four-fifths of the BEF has 
been evacuated from Flanders. 

June 5—The German Somme offen- 
sive begins at dawn. 

June 10—Italy enters war against the 
Allies. 

June 14—Germans occupy Paris. 

June 17—Henri Philippe Pétain, suc- 
ceeding Reynaud as Premier of France, 
asks Germany for an armistice. 

June 22—In the same “Armistice car” 
at Compiégne where Germany sued for 
peace in 1918, French delegates accept 
German terms. 

June 24—French delegates accept 
Italy’s armistice terms. 

June 28—Russia occupies Bessarabia 
and Northern Bukovina in Rumania. 

July 3—British seize, destroy, or bot- 
tle up a major part of the French Navy. 

Aug. 8—Germany begins air offensive 
against Britain; RAF bombs German 
and Italian objectives. 

Aug. 19—Italians complete their con- 
quest of British Somaliland. 

Aug. 22—Germans shell Dover and 
Channel shipping with long-range guns 
mounted in France. 

Aug. 23—In answer to Italian threats, 
Premier Metaxas announces that Greece 
will resist invasion. 

Aug. 30—Rumania, under Axis pres- 
sure, yields half of Transylvania to 
Hungary. 

Sept. 3—Britain gets 50 over-age de- 
stroyers in return for lease of six and 
gift of two naval and air base sites in 
Western Hemisphere. 

Sept. 6—French Government, having 
admitted widespread colonial revolts, 
sends General Weygand to Africa. Carol 
flees Rumania as Michael becomes King 
and General Antonescu dictator. 

Sept. 7—1,500 German planes blast 
London as RAF again bombs Berlin. 
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hammering at its capital and its morale. 
And they anticipated worse punishment to 
come this week. 

Aside from these judgments the results 
and meaning of the raids fell into four 
definite categories. 

One: The London attacks had little 
effect on the previous Nazi campaign to 
knock out the RAF and gain air superior- 
ity by that means. British planes pa- 
trolled the air, but under the conditions 
prevailing during night raids few clashes 
with the Germans took place. Further- 
more, the Nazis concentrated so heavily 
on the night attacks that their day raids 
fell off and gave British fighter pilots a 
needed rest. To this extent the bombing 
of London benefited the RAF, for the 
greatest menace to it has been not th- loss 
of machines but the increasing ourden 
that almost continuous combat has put on 
the limited personnel. The strain had 
been shown in the decrease in German 
losses—from four planes to every one 
Britisher down to two to one. Last week 
this strain was definitely lessened. 

Two: Beginning with the World War, 
experience has proved that there is no ef- 
fective defense against night bombing. So 
far in this struggle the results have been 
the same. Berlin was astonished at the 
manner in which the British were able to 
ignore anti-aircraft fire over the Nazi cap- 
ital. The Germans have done the same 
thing over London. In the Saturday night 
raids the British claimed to have shot 
down 99 German planes—but they were 
almost all hit during daylight, and after 
dark the Nazis apparently dropped their 
flares and bombs with impunity. 

The Germans derided night raids as 
“useless” before the London attack. Now 
they have given the greatest demonstra- 
tion in history of the effectiveness of such 
attack on large industrial objectives. With 
far fewer losses and in a short period of 
time they inflicted more damage and 
casualties than in the previous month’s 
daylight raids. 

Three: British bombings of German 
cities have been comparatively small raids 
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directed at specific objectives such as «jj 
refineries—although often hitting civiliay 
districts. The German raids on London 
represented the first effort to cripple ay 
entire city by a mass bombing of its jp. 
dustrial area. The British frankly admit. 
ted heavy damage to docks, warehouses, 
and utilities. Yet trains were soon running 
again. In Spain it was found almost jn. 
possible to put a port out of action, and 
the London docks stretch for over 45 miles 
—an industrial machine so large that jt 
would be almost impossible to cripple jt 
all at once. 

The residential damage in slum areas 
seemed to anger rather than frighten the 
inhabitants. But this was something to 
watch for the future. The plants whic 
are the bull’s-eye of the London target are 
surrounded by slums, and there has been 
the lurking fear that the people of the 
East End might resent catching it harder 
than the wealthier West End. 

Four: The above was one of the reasons 
why, whether intentionally so or not, the 
German attack was a terrific assault on 
civilian morale. The raids on Barcelona 
almost broke the spirit of the people. The 
opposite effect in London so far was r- 
ported by NewsweEek’s correspondent in 
the following cable: “The bombing is 
merciless and widespread with practically 
every district touched. Yet Londoners are 
taking shelter without panic. Unless con- 
tinued or increased, the German effort is 
wasted. Anger and determination are re- 
placing the former light spirits. Morale 
is good.” 

From the moment the air attack cer- 
tered on London, the city suffered great 
damage. Yet it couldn’t be knocked out at 
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the War Office and the Ministry of Home Security 
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STAY WHERE 
YOU ARE 








F this island is invaded by sea or air everyone who is not 
under orders must stay where he or she is. This is not 


simply advice : it is an order from the Government, and 
you must obey it just as soldiers obey their orders. Your 
order is “Stay Put”, but remember that this does not 
apply until invasion comes. 


Why must I stay put? 

Because in France, Holland and Belgium, the Germans were 
helped by the people who took flight before them. Great 
crowds of refugees blocked all roads. The soldiers who could 
have defended them could not get at the enemy. The enemy 
used the refugees as a human shield. These refugees were go% 
out on to the roads by rumour and false orders. Do not be 
caught out in this way. Do not take any notice of any story 
telling what the enemy has done or where he is. Do not take 
orders except from the Military, the Police, the Home Guard 
(L.D.V.) and the A.R.P. authorities or wardens. 


i} 

What will happen to me if J don't stay put? 
If you do not stay put you will stand a very chance of being 
killed. The enemy may machine-gun you the air in order 
to increase panic, or you may run into enemy forces which have 
landed behind you. An official German message was captured 
in Belgium which ran: 

“Watch for civilian refugees on the roads. Harass them 

as much as possible.” — 


CCC 


Invasion order for civilians 
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a blow. And the approach of bad weather 
made the time element a big one for both 
sides. Given time, superior Nazi air 
strength might break morale and bring 
yictory without invasion. The more likely 

ssibility would be to shake and confuse 
the British until the way was paved for in- 
yasion. But in the first stages at least no 
signs of a crack appeared, and the RAF 
showed its alertness to the invasion danger 
by forgoing the temptation to retaliate on 
Berlin and concentrating instead on the 
German and German-held ports. 








British Burrowing 


Britons who previously discounted the 
fantasies of H. G. Wells, have been get- 
ting a view of the world of the future as 
the result of air raids. An article in the 
Aug. 9 issue of The Aeroplane, the au- 
thoritative British aviation weekly, said 
that air-raid shelters and camouflage could 
not protect industrial plants, and pre- 
dicted: “At first sight the difficulties of 
getting underground seem insuperable. Yet, 
if the war is going to be a long one, sooner 
or later we shall have to face the pros- 
pect of becoming a nation of human rab- 
bits, foxes, or moles. We may as well tackle 
the burrowing problem immediately and 
not wait till it is too late. 

“Even if this phase of the war peters 
out, after a foiled invasion, for example, 
we had better be prepared for its starting 
again pretty soon. And in any case, Bri- 
tain must be prepared for as far as one 
can see into the future for intense air 
bombardment, just as she has had to be 
ready to repel sea invasion for the past 
few centuries.” 

This article said that the cost of labor 
and material for going underground would 
be about three times that for ordinary 
construction, but advised that a begin- 
ning should be made by honeycombing 
steep hillsides with war production fac- 
tories. 

Only a few of the newest of these fac- 
tories had the foresight to build under- 
ground for this war. Most relied on air- 
raid shelters and camouflage. The Aero- 
plane article dismissed camouflage as in- 
efective. It cited the case of the lost 
British flier who, when asked how he hap- 
pened to locate a strange field, replied: 
“Oh, I knew it was an aerodrome by the 
camouflage.” 

Nevertheless, camouflage was the domi- 
nant style note at an exhibition of the 
town of the future which was opened in 
London last week by the Royal Institute 
of British Architects. One architect ar- 
tanged his houses irregularly and covered 
most of the flat roofs with gray-green shav- 
ings. A few roofs were painted bright red, 


80 that from the air the whole town would 
seem only a few straggling houses. Another 
exhibit consisted of windowless houses, 
since most air-raid injuries have come 
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Wide World 


In Iceland: Supplementing a native defense force of 70 policemen, 
Royal Canadians occupied the Danish colony just a month after the 
Germans entered Copenhagen—lest the Nazis should occupy it first. As 
a submarine base and weather reporting station, Iceland would have been 
of great assistance in any attempt to blockade Britain by sea and air. 





from flying glass. In these houses, the 
bedrooms were placed in the center and 
were reinforced to serve as bomb shelters. 





Mediterranean Boss 


Britain Moves Ships and Troops 
Through Backyard of Il Duce 


While the battle was in progress for 
control of the air over Britain last week, 
the British were showing that Mussolini’s 
lethargic war effort had not shaken their 
control of the Mediterranean. 

In his speech to Commons, Prime Min- 
ister Churchill said that “we have found 
it possible to double the strength of our 
fleet in the Eastern Mediterranean” and 
that some of the big ships had touched at 
Malta on the way. Since Malta is the 
British base most exposed to Italian at- 
tack, this was open defiance. And while 
Churchill didn’t say what reinforcements 
had been sent to the Eastern Mediter- 
ranean, the censor at Cairo let corre- 
spondents refer to the combined Eastern 
and Western Mediterranean squadrons. 

This indicated that at least three bat- 
tleships plus cruisers and destroyers had 
slipped passed Malta, giving the British 
in that end of the sea a strength of six 
battleships against the six Italian capital 


ships, only two of which are a match for 
the British. 

With this superiority, the British swept 
up the Ionian Sea toward the tip of Italy, 
and the Admiralty claimed that the 
Italians had hastily retreated to their base 
at Taranto as they did the first time that 
the two main fleets made contact with 
one another last July. 

Following that, the British turned on 
the Dodecanese Islands, the archipelago 
taken by Italy from Turkey after the 
war of 1912. On them Italy has es- 
tablished air bases—especially on the 
largest island, Rhodes—and a naval base 
in the Bay of Lekki, on Leros. From 
them come the planes that raid Haifa 
and the Suez. 

Rhodes is the island whose inhabitants 
raised the famous Colossus as symbol of 
their triumph over the expeditionary force 
of Demetrius, the general who wanted to 
reestablish the empire of Alexander. The 
Colossus fell and was sold for junk a 
milennium ago. The Italians tried to make 
the island a pleasure resort, opening a 
casino there, but the effort failed. Ever 
since their Ethiopian war it has been inter- 
esting to them mainly as a base to their 
African empire. 

On Sept. 4 the British made a tentative 
effort to clean out this hornets’ nest. Planes 
from warships bombed the Rhodian air 
bases of Marizza and Calato, while cruisers 
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Life of a King: Prince Michael 


Wide World 


Queen Mother Helen is recalled 


and destroyers shelled the island of Scar- 
panto, beating off an attack by Italian 
MAS torpedo boats—the first time these 
50-mile-an-hour speedboats, the most 
vaunted weapon in the Italian Navy, had 
been used. 

In addition to these sea movements, 
British convoys continued to bring rein- 
forcements to the forces in the Near East. 
The Italians told of bombing convoys in 
the central and eastern part of these 
waters, and in the Red Sea. British tank- 
ers with oil from the Near East were re- 
ported at Gibraltar. Czech and Polish 
troops—apparently from Britain—arrived 
in Palestine. And this week London an- 
nounced that the largest convoy since the 
start of the war had arrived in Egypt with 
troops and equipment from Australia, 
India, Rhodesia, and Britain. 


European 


As King at 6 


Exit Carol 


Rumania Ousts Royal Dictator; 
Son Michael Again King at 18 


At 11 a. m. on Sept. 5 the Hungarian 
Regent, Admiral Nicholas Horthy (see 
cover), led a detachment of his army 
triumphantly into the Transylvanian city 
of Szatmar-Nemeti, which the Rumanians 
had called Satu Mare when they owned it. 

The Admiral wore the uniform of his 
rank in the old Austro-Hungarian Navy. 
He rode a white charger, just as he had 
done on Nov. 16, 1919, when he led another 
Hungarian force into Budapest after with- 
drawal of the Rumanian Army of Occupa- 
tion and the collapse of the Bela Kun Com- 
munist regime. Twenty-one years ago he 
had reclaimed the capital city; this time 
he was retaking a part of one of its most 
mourned war losses. His order of the day 
was: “Forward to the crest of the Eastern 
Carpathians!” By Sept. 12, the three army 
corps entering Transylvania were to com- 
plete the occupation of the territory which 
Germany and Italy forced Rumania to 
relinquish to Hungary two weeks ago. 

On the day of Horthy’s triumph, a far 
different scene was taking place in Bucha- 
rest. All that day King Carol was fighting 
hard behind the closed doors of his palace 
to keep his crown. He had given up 
nearly all his royal prerogatives to Gen. 
Ion Antonescu, who became dictator. Still, 
Carol’s enemies, the Iron Guardists, were 
not satisfied. Crowds marched through the 
streets shouting: “Down with the traitor. 
Don’t let him leave the country with his 
money.” 

On the night of Sept. 5, shots were fired 
through the palace gates. Police had 
trouble breaking up a nationalist and anti- 
Carol demonstration. The King sat up all 
night in conference with General An- 
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Prince again 


Newsweek 


Mme. Lupescu flees 


tonescu. At length he agreed to abdicate, 
leaving the crown once more to Prince 
Michael. 


Michael 

Michael had been King from July 2%, 
1927, following the death of his grand- 
father, King Ferdinand I, until June §, 
1930. Carol had voluntarily renounced the 
throne to live in exile with the half- 
Jewish Mme. Magda Lupescu. Demoted 
again to Crown Prince (Grand Veovod of 
Alba Julia) after Carol’s return, Michadl 
was carefully trained for kingship. He 
went through his military training, 4t- 
tended boys’ camps, worked in_ the 
Bucharest Ford automobile plant to gt 
the common touch, and was his fathers 
constant companion. (His mother, the 
Grecian Queen Helen, was in exile.) 

The day after Carol’s abdication the 
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A soldier in the making 


Newsweek 


King Carol is exiled again 


son again became King Michael V, and 
received a thundering welcome from thou- 
sands in the palace square. Antonescu 
administered the oath of office in front 
of the microphone, and a popular boy 
puppet replaced the royal dictatorship 
with which Carol had tried to ride out 
the Balkan turmoil. The new King’s 
mother, divorced by Carol in 1928, was 
recalled to Bucharest from Dresden, Ger- 
many, where she had been staying. 
Antonescu, meanwhile, tried to fit a 
coalition government into his personal dic- 
tatorship. The Iron Guard wanted com- 
plete power. Its leader, Hora Simla, had 
proved a strong successor to the assas- 
sinated Zelea Codreanu, founder of the 
pro-Nazi party. Iron Guardist uniforms 
appeared everywhere in Bucharest, and 
the blue and red uniforms of Carol’s Na- 
tional party were conspicuously absent. 
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A Ford plant worker in Bucharest 


Antonescu, although a political prisoner 
until a few days before he came to power, 
had not been an Iron Guardist. But he 
was Codreanu’s friend, and once, at a 
political trial when asked if he considered 
the Iron Guard leader a traitor, had re- 
plied haughtily: “Would General An- 
tonescu call a traitor his friend?” 

In the emergency, however, he put off 
the Iron Guard request for complete 
power. Instead, he called in with the 
Guardists the Liberal leader, George Bra- 
tianu, and Juliu Maniu, the old peasant 
chieftain. Maniu had helped Carol re- 
gain the throne and never forgave the 
King for bringing Mme. Lupescu back to 
Rumania when he had promised not to. 


Exile 


Carol was still in the palace when 
Michael became King. The next afternoon, 
however, he drove with a cavalcade of 
fifteen cars to the railway station. Five 
of the cars, de luxe limousines, were put 
aboard the train. The former King, 
dressed in civilian clothes, nervously 
paced the platform for a few minutes, 
smoking one cigarette after the other and 
choking painfully when he tried to gulp 
a glass of water too fast. 

Carol rode in one of the armored rail- 
road cars such as Hitler and Mussolini 
have. When the train crossed the border 
into Yugoslavia, it was scarred, windows 
were broken, and other coaches showed 
bullet holes. Somewhere along the line 
Iron Guardists had attacked the train. 
They didn’t get the exiled King, and 
members of his party wouldn’t talk about 
the attack. 

Reporters had seen only men with Carol 
when he left Bucharest. When he reached 
Lugano, Switzerland, however, a woman 
whose red hair was covered by a black 
mantilla was with him. Reporters, includ- 
ing the veteran French correspondent, 
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General Antonescu becomes dictator 


Jules Sauerwein, who knew her well, said 
it was Mme. Lupescu. She had been exiled 
even before Carol abdicated and previously 
had been reported on the royal yacht 
headed for Turkey. 

Back in the Rumanian capital, An- 
tonescu decreed the confiscation of most of 
Carol’s property, including controlling 
shares in the telephone company and sev- 
eral industries. However, the ex-King and 
Mme. Lupescu have a fortune estimated 
at some $40,000,000 outside the country— 
in France, the United States, and Canada 
—and, in addition, he was granted a small 
allowance from the state when he abdi- 
cated. 


Significance——- 


The events ending in Carol’s abdication 
had two elements of a Balkan operetta: 
Once again Central Europe’s most famous 
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lovers—now middle-aged—were in flight, 
and the ghost crown which Horthy guards 
for Hungary had triumphed over the last 
crown of the Hohenzollerns. 

Rumania was in no mood for comedy, 
however, Antonescu began with a purge of 
the corruption which had persisted in spite 
of Carol’s frequent proclamations of a 
cleanup, and the puritanical enthusiasm of 
the Iron Guardists was the driving force 
behind the new regime. The public re- 
sponse to Antonescu’s appeal for a day of 
prayer on Sunday, when every church was 
crowded and hundreds knelt in the streets, 
showed this feeling. 

Whether the country was going through 
a revolution or a camp-meeting revival, 
it was under Nazi tutelage. Hitler and 
Mussolini both congratulated Antonescu, 
and the inside information was that they 
had put the pressure on Rumania to fore- 
stall the efforts of former Foreign Minister 
Ion Gigurtu, now in Moscow, to plot a 
Communist Revolution in Rumania. That 
explained why they so hastily forced 
Rumania to disgorge part of Transylvania 
to Hungary and part of the Dobruja to 
Bulgaria. And Newsweek correspondents 
in Budapest, Bucharest, and Athens re- 
ported that the Soviet diplomats in those 
capitals didn’t conceal their feeling that 
Stalin, anxious to get a stronger hold on 
Rumania as a step to the Dardanelles and 
the Carpathian Mountains, had been out- 
maneuvered by his treaty partner, Hitler. 





Chained France 


Britain’s Strong Resistance 


Dims Vichy’s Hope of Freedom 


When the French signed Hitler’s armis- 
tice last June, France became two separate 
countries, with the Germans in complete 
control of the frontier between them. Be- 
cause the Nazis kept Paris, the Pétain 
government had to camp out in hotel bed- 
rooms in the provincial watering place of 
Vichy. French and Germans alike thought 
Britain alone would not hold out long 
once the Nazi blitzkrieg began. Soon there 
would be a peace conference, and the Ger- 
mans would go home, leaving the French 
their capital. 

Britain’s unexpected resistance made 
matters different. With the Germans obvi- 
ously mainly interested in the war against 
England, France’s work of reconstruction 
was at a standstill while the country was 
split into two parts. 

Meanwhile, the Nazis not only stripped 
their three-fifths of France of stocks of 
foods, fuel, raw materials, industrial ma- 
chinery, and railway rolling stock, but also 
managed to strip other parts of the coun- 
try before the armistice. For example, a 
Lyons paper was recently suppressed for 
four days for reporting that 167 whole 
trainloads of machinery from Lyons fac- 


tories had gone to the Reich during the 
time between June 19 and July 6 when 
the Germans occupied the city. 


Rope 

In an interview at Vichy on Aug. 20, 
Marshal Pétain said: “The Germans hold 
the rope and twist it whenever they con- 
sider the accord [armistice] is not being 
carried out.” To loosen this stranglehold, 
Jean Borotra, the tennis star and now 
High Commissioner for Sports, was made 
a special liaison officer between Vichy and 
Paris. And Vice Premier Pierre Laval 
made two trips to the capital to try to get 
the Germans to slacken the rope. Both 
times he was snubbed for his pains. 

A fortnight ago, the Vice Premier went 
back to Paris for a third attempt. During 
his three-day stay, he gave a dinner party 
for Heinrich Abetz, German High Com- 
missioner, and other Nazi officials. It was 
also attended by Gen. Charles Huntziger, 
signer of the armistice and chief French 
delegate to the Wiesbaden Commission. 

Last week this Paris visit showed effects, 
not in a loosening of the rope by the con- 
querors but in further appeasement by the 
Vichy government. The Germans had been 
critical of the “Vichy men,” so on Sept. 6 
the Pétain-Laval Cabinet was reshuffled. 
All ex-Parliamentarians were dropped ex- 
cept Laval. The most important change 
was General Huntziger’s appointment as 
War Minister to succeed Gen. Maxime 
Weygand, ordered to Africa as “pro-con- 
sul” to try to quell the French colonial re- 
volt staged in favor of Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle’s “Free France” government in 
London. 

Georges Bonnet, Foreign Minister at the 
time of the Munich pact and later out of 
favor, returned to public life as chief aide 
to the Riom Supreme Court judges who 
are assembling evidence against former po- 


litical and military leaders for the coming 
“war guilt” trials. On Sept. 5 the cour 
issued its first indictments, ordering th 
arrests of two ex-Air Ministers, Guy |, 
Chambre and Pierre Cot, blamed {y 
France’s air weakness. Both are now in th, 
United States. 

Two days later the government ordere 
the arrest, under a law decreed last week 
of ex-Premiers Edouard Daladier and P,,j 
Reynaud and the former Generalissim, 
Maurice Gustave Gamelin, although ; 
was not certain they would be tried by the 
Riom tribunal. A sentence in an officig| 
communiqué hinting that they would ly 
tried was later suppressed, and nobody jy 
authority would predict what would hap. 
pen to the three, who were interned in the 
Chateau de Chazeron near Riom. In any 
case, they do not face death because the 
government has ruled out capital punis). 
ment for such cases. 

La Chambre and Cot also were among 
fifteen prominent French men and women 
deprived of their citizenship and property 
for leaving France without permissiop, 
Others included five members of the Roth. 
schild banking family and two leading 
journalists, Mme. Genevieve Tabouis and 
André Géraud (Pertinax), both of whon 
are now in this country. At the same time, 
it was learned that the Vichy government 
had let the Nazi Gestapo seize Herschd 
Grynszpan, the young Polish Jew whov 
assassination of Baron Ernst vom Rath, 
secretary of the German Embassy in Paris, 
in November 1938 started a pogrom in 
the Reich. Grynszpan was taken south in 
a convoy of prisoners from Paris during 
the military debacle. The guards turned 
him loose but, apparently for protection, 
he asked to be rearrested, and the Gestapo 
found him in jail at Toulouse. 

The German rope was not the only one 
being twisted around the Vichy goven- 
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Poilus, what now? Demobilized French soldiers return to Paris 
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a ge don’t play the horses... cards 
...dice...or the stock market... 
so you say you don’t gamble! 


But you’re a gambler just the same 

..and with a stake worth more than 
money...if your family rides on tires 
that are not equipped with Good- 
year LifeGuards. 


It’s a typical gambler’s excuse to 
say...“Oh, blowouts don’t happen 
often... they won’t happen to me.” 
That’s just plain betting against 
the odds... because blowouts do 
happen every day, to new and old 
tires, 


And if a blowout does throw your 
family into a post or the ditch—or 


into the path of an oncoming car— 
you'll suddenly realize that you've 
been betting not just with dollars, 
but with lives you wouldn’t trade for 
all the money there is! 


Goodyear LifeGuards take all the 
danger out of blowouts... they are 
sold everywhere by tire dealers 
and new car dealers... the cost is 
moderate. 


There is no reason for your not 
having them except your own neglect 
or your bet that an accident won’t 
happen to you. 


So if you say you don’t gamble— 
and you mean it...why not see about 
getting LifeGuards in your tires. 


For Complete Motoring Safety... 4- W heel Brakes... All-Steel Body... Safety Glass... and 


LIFEGUARD is a trade-mark of The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


LIFEGUARD 
SAFETY TIRE 


*-. S -é 

SAFE ON LIFEGUARD! 
LifeGuard is a 2-ply safety 
tire inside an extra-sturdy 
tube. In sizes available, 
replaces conventional 
tube. Shouldoutertire and 
tube collapse, LifeGuard 
remains inflated. You 
brake and steer safely. 

















So you're going to fy this 
trip! That's fine! See how easy 
it is. Jast phone your travel 
agent, any airline or tele- 
graph office. Where to? 
When? Name? Yes ma’am. 
Your reservation’s made. 





You lounge back in your big 
armchair. How quiet it is— 
how clean and snug and rest- 
ful. The colorful map flows 
smoothly beneath you. You 
read—play games—ordream. 
Peacefully! 


ES, it’s that easy to travel 

by air! 
Compare the comfort of your plane 
armchair or berth with the com- 
fort you find in any other means 
of conveyance—and you'll fly! 
Compare the convenience of going 
by plane to going by other means 
—and you'll fly! 
Compare the effortless speed of your 
plane with the pace of anything 
on land or sea—and you'll fly! 
Compare the rest you get in a 
plane with the fatigue of travel- 
ing other ways—and you'll fly! 


éa much less than you'd think! 


Surprise! Your ticket costs f 


And there is no tipping. No 
charge for meals en route. 
None of the extras that one 
encounters in other forms 
of transportation. 


Mealtime aloft. A trim, 
trained stewardess or steward / 
serves you a delicious, hot, 
complimentary meal. Such 
delightful dining — each 
course “just what you like.” 
Food never tasted so good! 
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Costs less than you think, too! 
Often less than the fastest first- 
class surface transportation. Meals 
are free in the air—no tips, no 
extras. 

You know you've planned to try 
air travel. So next trip—take a 
plane and learn why It Pays to Fly! 


Write for the free, illustrated 
booklet which tells the dramatic 
story of our great Air Transport 
service. Address: 

AIR TRANSPORT ASSOCIATION, 
120 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 


*) line ticket office, a limousine 
whisks you comfortably to 
the airport. Luggage ? Check- 
ed through—returned to you 
at your destination. No han- 
dling. No worries. 
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* You step from your car to the 
<4 waiting airliner. My, it looks 
big. It#s—and roomy! The sky 
beckons. You board. You're 
off! You're a mile high on 
effortless wings before you 
know it! 


From your hotel or the Air- 


Bedtime. Great skysleepers 
are standard equipment on 
many overnight flights. Your 
berth is twin-bed size! A 
mattress soft as moonlight. 
A lullaby of stars. Such deep, 
dreamless sleep! 


» And there you are—rested, 

5 clean, refreshed, exhilarated 
—at your destination. No mat- 
ter where you live or where 
you want to go, you can be 
there in hours, overnight at 
the most—if you fly. 


ASK YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
It’s easy to buy an air ticket to any place in the 
United States or the world. Simply phone or call at 
any Travel Bureau, Hotel Transportation Desk, Tele- 
graph oflice or local Airline office, for airline sched- 
ules and fares or general information. 


py WA i 





This educational campaign is sponsored jointly by the 17 maj 
Airlines of the United States and Canada, and Man 
facturers and Suppliers to the Air Transport Indust 
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ment. Another was in the hands of 
Frenchmen themselves in the colonies. 
Last week they were turning against the 
German-dominated patrie in increasing 
numbers. The revolt was so widespread 
that the newspaper Le Temps declared: 
§ “It is impossible to say where the confla- 
gration will halt, what the consequences 
will be, or how the movement will be ar- 
rested.” In London, de Gaulle jubilantly 
announced he had had to open larger of- 
fices and that the British blockade had 
been lifted from all French colonies sup- 
porting him. 

Although in a broadcast appealing to 
the colonies for unity, Marshal Pétain 
claimed that the empire was intact, that 
boast was belied when Weygand was or- 
dered to Africa. Vichy was particularly 
uneasy about French Morocco, as more 
than 30 French planes had deserted and 
flown from there to British Gibraltar. Ta- 
hiti, France’s South Pacific Eden, repudi- 
ated Vichy by a 5,251-18 vote in a plebi- 
scite. Martinique and Guadeloupe in the 
West Indies were said to be demanding a 
plebiscite too, although a rebel leader was 
jailed on the latter island. 

French Indo-China apparently was like- 
wise ripe for revolt, although Japanese 
designs on that colony kept it at least 
temporarily loyal to Vichy. French nego- 
liators at Hanoi were reported to have 
yielded to a Japanese ultimatum demand- 
ing bases and right of way through Indo- 
China to attack Generalissimo Chiang 
Kai-shek’s forces. (The United States and 
Britain had protested to Japan against 
the ultimatum.) And Chiang, with 200,000 
of his men massed near the border, showed 
readiness to invade Indo-China to head off 
the Japanese. Vichy reported that on Sept. 
5 the Chinese “violated” the border but 
Were forced back after a fight which cost 
the French one dead and ten wounded. 





International 


French youth imitate Naz Labor Corps 


Bulgarian Jubilee 

As Hungarians rejoiced over the return 
of Transylvania last week, Bulgarians cele- 
brated their agreement with Rumania for 
the return of Southern Dobruja. On Sun- 
day they marched, 200,000 strong, past the 
balcony of the royal palace in Sofia where 
stood King Boris, Queen Joanna, and 3- 
year-old Crown Prince Simeon, dressed in 
the national costume. The loudest cheers 
were for the little Crown Prince (Bul- 
garia’s youngest lieutenant) , who stood on 
a chair at salute for two solid hours. Fin- 
ally, however, he cried out: “Father, let’s 
eat, I’m hungry.” Attendants took him 
away from his official duties. 





Mexican Mixup 


On Sept. 2 Gen. Juan Andreu Almazan, 
who is disputing with Gen. Manuel Avila 
Camacho the right to succeed Lazaro 
Cardenas as President of Mexico next 
December, made a brief visit to New York. 
Before returning to Baltimore, where he 
had been staying, the General issued a 
statement branding the July 7 election “a 
farce and a fraud,” and he promised: “At 
the proper time I will return to Mexico 
and claim the high office to which I am 
entitled.” 

That was the cue for a renewed activity 
on the part of Almazan’s supporters in 
Mexico. At a secret meeting next day, 172 
deputies and 58 senators of his rump con- 
gress—which they called the “legitimate” 
one—proclaimed Almazan President-elect. 
The following day they issued a fiery mani- 
festo blaming Cardenas, who is backing 
Avila Camacho, for the “grave crisis,” and 
next day Mexico City was flooded with 
their handbills, claiming Almazan’s victory 
at the polls. Then Almazanistas began leav- 
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ing the country for a rumored meeting in 
San Antonio, Texas. 

Although some trouble was reported in 
several Mexican states, the Cardenas gov- 
ernment claimed that Almazan’s revolt had 
“already failed miserably.” Avila Camacho, 
the government’s choice, also made plans 
to visit the United States this week—and 
several Washington columnists hinted in 
advance that his purpose was to see Presi- 
dent Roosevelt. 


Sidelights of the War 


In his speech on Sept. 4 Hitler stated: 
“We are fed up with having England tell 
us what to do and what not to do—with 
telling us whether we may drink coffee or 
not” (he doesn’t drink it, however). The 
same day it was announced that beginning 
Oct. 1 people in areas subject to air raids 
may purchase 224 ounces of coffee each 
month. Beginning Nov. 1, people in other 
districts may have 154 ounces during the 
same period. 


{In France, a decree announced that 
coffee sold after Oct. 1 will be only one- 
third pure, with the remainder made of 
various substitutes such as chicory. Begin- 
ning immediately, restaurants were forbid- 
den to sell coffee after 3 p.m. daily. 


{ Form telegrams, such as American tel- 
egraph companies offer for use on birth- 
days, anniversaries, Mother’s Day, etc., 
have been introduced by the Italian Gov- 
ernment to enable soldiers and their fam- 
ilies to communicate at the minimum rate 
of 20 cents a message. There are seventeen 
messages to choose from, including: “It’s a 
boy, all’s well, love and kisses” and “Send 
money, urgently needed, greetings.” 


{ Swedish homes are being equipped with 
individual air-raid alarms—electric door- 
bells connected to the telephone lines 
which sound simultaneously with the out- 
door alarm. 


§ Though fires started by bombs illumi- 
nated all of London nearly every night last 
week, the Ministry of Home Security is- 
sued an “urgent” warning to the public 
about the use of flashlights during the 
blackout. 


{| The sale of Canada’s second war Ican of 
$300,000,000 was launched last Monday 
with mammoth mock air raids in which six 
air command, ten army command, and 
eighteen Royal Canadian naval volunteer 
reserve stations took part. While planes 
dropped advertising leaflets on cities and 
towns from coast to coast, sirens sounded 
below, people dashed to newly constructed 
shelters, and anti-aircraft gunners manned 
their stations. 


{ London’s bride-of-the-week was Dor- 
othy Search, born during a 1917 air raid, 
and married, to William Norton, during an 
air raid on Sept. 3. 
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: For 41 -Finest We 


Under the sleek fantail there’s more 
~ room for luggage, made more usable 


With this advertisement, Buick 
ushers in a brand-new automobile 
model year. 


1940 production is history—record- 
ing the greatest manufacturing and 
selling season our company has 
ever known. 


You may besure we grimly realized 
we had to accomplish things in our 
new cars for 1941 that we could 
count on to continue our advance. 


You don’t stand still in this business. You 
go ahead or you fall back. And we’re put- 
ting in what it takes to keep us on the 
march. 


So, on top of the $42,000,000 spent on our 
plants and machines these last four years 
we’ve added another $10,000,000 in new 


facilities. 


We’ve dreamed and schemed the last 


by upright mounting of the spare. 


tim .<eleyiy 


— from longer, 
broader bodies 


We’ve taken our greatest all-time car and 
steadily and carefully brought it forward 
to a perfection of action, ease, goodness be- 
yond anything ever offered under our 


name. 


We honestly mean that, as you will see 
when you look it over — more, when you 
drive it— most of all, when it serves you 


as your very own. 


It’s hard to picture the new 1941 
Buicks fairly with old adjectives. 





twelve months in our experimental 
and engineering divisions sucking 
fertile brains for new ideas and new 
values. 








QWLY CAR [IN THE WORLD NTH ALL THESE FEATURES 


DUREX MAIN BEARINGS—practically 
indestructible in normal service. 


FORE-N-AFT DIRECTION SIGNAL with 
Automatic Cut-Off. 
MASSIVE BUMPERS—with built-in front 


license frame. 


BUICK FIREBALL VALVE-IN-HEAD EN- 
GINES—115, 125 and 165 horsepower. 
MICROPOISE BALANCING AFTER AS- 
SEMBLY. 

COIL SPRINGS ALL AROUND—no lubri- 
cation, no spring covers. 
““MASS-STREAM” BODIES, with con- 
cealed running boards. 


COMPOUND CARBURETION—30-mile 
economy at 50-mile speed. 


PERMI-FIRM STEERING—for freedom 


from steering wheel play. 
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80 octane Fo 
. the 125- ond 165 hp. 


PLUS: Full-Length Torque Tube in 
Sealed Chassis ® Tiptoe Hydraulic Brakes 
* One-Piece “Lift-Off’ Hood * Built-in 
Automatic Choke * Heavy-Duty Oil Bath 
Air Cleaners * Sealed Beam Headlights 
* Two-Tone Body Colors *® Safety Plate 
Glass All Around. 
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\OW ON DiSPLay jf 
EVERYWHERE 





Every car in all five series of the whole new 
line deserves unused fresh-minted language. 


Stylewise, their suave and dynamic beauty 
refreshes the jaded eye as would sight of a 
hydrant in the desert. 


They move and function like young 
wild things. They’re all grace 
and poise and eagerness. They 

bring to driving and handling 


WHEN BETTER AUTOMOBILES ARE BUILT 
ee BUICK WILL BUILD THEM 
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vick Yet 


VALUE 
XKEMPLAR OF GENERAL MOTORS 
E 


a keener pleasure and a brand-new thrill. 
Go see these superb new cars at your deal- 


er’s—they make plain why Buick is rightly 
called ‘‘exemplar of General Motors value.”’ 


Ask especially about the new micropoise- 
balanced FIREBALL engines — the 1941 fur- 
therance of Buick’s Dynaflash design and 
kingpin of all the features that make Buick 
the sensation of the new automobile year. 





DEFENSE 





Defense Program Goes Ahead 
as Log Jam Starts to Break 


Speedup Sees Fund Total 
Reach $10,000,000,000 and the 
House Pass Revised Draft Bill 


For cautious Congressmen, fearful of 
making political missteps this election 
year, the summer sessions in Washington 
have been a legislative nightmare. Such 
political dynamite as conscription of men 
and factories, tax increases, and record 
peacetime expenditures have kept the leg- 
islators squirming to get off the spot, with 
the result that the worst bottleneck in the 
defense program has developed atop Cap- 
itol Hill. 

Last week, after repeated proddings 
from the President, the press, and the pub- 
lic (through opinion polls showing a de- 
mand for quick preparedness), this legis- 
lative log jam began to break up. The first 














Knox in The Memphis Commercial Appeal 


*Wouldn’t It Be Ducky If It 
Worked That Way’ 


action in this direction was final passage 
of the $5,251,486,392 Second Supplemental 
Defense Bill providing for raising and 
equipping the projected Army of 1,200,000 
by 1942, a start toward the two-ocean 
Navy, and speeding up the defense hous- 
ing program. This brought the total 
amount of funds appropriated and author- 
ized for defense this year to more than 
$10,000,000,000, and resulted this week in 
the largest defense order in our history— 
for 201 naval vessels costing $3,861,053,- 
312. 


Encouraged by this progress, House Ad- 
ministration leaders then pushed Con- 
gressional noses against the conscription 
grindstone with renewed vigor. This re- 
sulted in passage by the week’s end of a 
selective-service bill, but the House version 
varied widely from the measure passed by 
the Senate, requiring extensive conference- 
committee work before final passage can 
be achieved. 

Under the House version, reg#stration 
will be required of men between 21 and 45 
(instead of the Senate’s 21-31) and a max- 
imum of 1,000,000 (instead of 900,000) of 
these may be trained at one time. But be- 
fore any men may be called, the House, by 
the close vote of 207 to 200, provided for 
a 60-day waiting period after the bill’s 
passage to see if the Army could raise its 
first quota of 400,000 troops by voluntary 
enlistment—a provision which the Senate 
had turned down by only two votes. This 
action resulted in a storm of criticism from 
Administration sources and the press, 
typical of which was a front-page editorial 
in Silliman Evans’ Nashville Tennessean 
terming it “legislative stupidity and po- 
litical cowardice.” 

On the controversial provisions of the 
Senate bill for the outright seizure of 
plants or facilities where the government 
is unable to get defense cooperation, the 
House also had its own ideas. These re- 
sulted in a provision that the government 
might take over and operate such plants, 
but only on a fair-rental basis. 


Turmoil 

All of this was accompanied by turmoil 
at every juncture. At one point, Rep. Bev- 
erly M. Vincent, Kentucky Democrat, ac- 
cused Rep. Martin L. Sweeney, Ohio Dem- 
ocrat, of being a traitor for opposing con- 
scription, and the two legislators exchanged 
blows in the first fistfight on the floor of 
the House in almost 50 years. Later, Wil- 
liam Kenneally of New York, a National 
Maritime Union representative, was ejected 
from the gallery by Capitol police for 
shouting: “American conscription is Amer- 
ican Fascism.” Police also broke up anti- 
draft demonstrations on the steps of the 
Capitol and the Supreme Court. 

During this excitement, the Senate Fi- 
nance Committee perspired over the third 
major defense bill—the excess-profits tax 
and amortization legislation. As passed by 
the House, the measure was described by 
Henry M. Powell, chairman of the tax com- 
mittee of the Associated Industries of New 
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York, as “a monumental specimen of sty. 
utory incomprehensibility.” To remedy 
this, the Senate committee worked towarj 
a simplified version of the bill, which js 
designed to prevent creation of war yj). 
lionaires, to raise government revenues 
without discouraging industrial Participa. 
tion in defense, and to permit defense-my. 
terials makers to write down the cost of 
their new plants over five instead of twey. 
ty or more years. 

Despite the stalling that has marked th 
legislative program since mid-June, prog. 
ress toward arming America is being mace 
(see table page 38). This was brought 
out last week by the United Press jn , 
survey of the program to date, using fig. 
ures and estimates from official and sen). 
official sources. On the basis of this survey, 
America’s defense situation is: 

Air Forces: From 2,000 on July 1, 1939, 
Army planes on hand jumped to 3,200 op 
Aug. 15 last. Since then, further deliveries 
have been made, and on Sept. 6 Gen, 
George C. Marshall, Chief of Staff, dis 
closed that the Army now has about 1,500 
planes which could be used in modern war. 
fare. But only 500 of these are of the mos 
modern type, equipped with self-sealing 
fuel tanks and armored fuselages. 

However, on Aug. 15 the Army had on 
order under signed contracts 2,731 training 














Goldberg in The New York Sun 


‘A Good Trick If You Can Do It’ 


planes and 2,514 combat craft (about 1! 
per cent of these have since been deliv- 
ered) , besides an undisclosed share in 2,967 
Army and Navy planes considered tents 
tively on order under manufacturers’ a 
surances that they would sign contracts a 
soon as Congress passes a satisfactory 
profits-tax and amortization bill. 

The Navy’s tally of planes on hand 
Aug. 15 was 1,897 (up 249 since July |, 
1939). In addition, it had contracted for 
1,401 trainers, 1,017 combats, and eleve! 
miscellaneous planes—a total of 2,42. 

(Continued on Page 37) 
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hele You can take your pick of several good magazines 
‘eal with approximately three million circulation. 
} But when you pick Collier’s, you get a circulation that 
| reaches the No. 1 sales territory in the United States. 
a And that’s no accident. Collier’s has what it takes to 


attract an active audience—prophetic reporting, stream- 








lined editing, fast copy closing dates, selective control 
. . ‘ °. } . 
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at its all-time peak today both in circulation and adver- 
tising revenue. 
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Advertisers know its power’with people who pur- 
chase. For example, Knox the Hatter. Mr. Fletcher 
,Montgomery, president, says: 

















N 
“You will be glad to know that the color spreads costing mone buyers of a. 
we are now running in Collier’s are the most No. } er $50, Gtches 










productive advertisements we have ever spon- 
sored. Each season, since using these spreads, 
we have shown a substantial increase 
in Knox Hat sales over the preceding 
one. This season is one of the greatest 
in Knox sales volume in our 102 years 
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We Want 
WILLKIE 


If YOU want Willkie, 
HERE is a WAY for 
YOU to HELP. 


Ever since the convention at Phila- 
delphia, a lot of folks like us have 
been looking for a chance to be 
part of the great VOLUNTEER 
movement that nominated 
Wendell Willkie. That crusad- 
ing spirit, which this man Willkie 
seems to inspire in everybody, is 
giving America new FAITH, new 
HOPE. Millions of Americans 
have caught that spirit and, for 
the first time in their lives, want 
to work in a campaign—want to 
WORK for Willkie’s election. 


What can they do? Here’s a prac- 
tical suggestion. Get a Willkie 
W orker’s Kit and be part of the 
vast Citizens’ Army now working 
to send Willkie to the White 
House. You'll like playing on 
this team of champions, building 
a new FUTURE for all of us. 


This Kit will help make votes for 
Willkie. It contains ten folders 
about Willkie’s life, ten declara- 
tion cards, and ten Willkie but- 
tons. (It is put out by Oren Root, 
that remarkable young man who 
got more than five million signa- 
tures to petitions which had so 
much to do with Willkie’s nomi- 
nation.) You can get one free 
from any local Willkie Club or 
by sending 6c to Oren Root, Box 
56, New York. If you belong to 
some club or organization that 
wants a lot of Willkie Worker’s 
Kits, send direct to Reuben H. 
Donnelley, Box 999, Grand Cen- 
tral Annex, New York—Ten Kits 
for $2.50. 


(This advertisement is paid for 
by volunteer Willkie supporters 
as part of their contribution to 
his campaign. We suggest that 
YOU get together a group of your 
friends and put a similar adver- 
tisement in your local paper.) 
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It’s Time to Wake Up 


by RALPH ROBEY 


F or the past four weeks this 
column has been devoted to what per- 
haps may best be called “sour” de- 
velopments. First was Mrs. Roosevelt’s 
sponsorship of conscription of wealth. 
Next was the criticism of business by 
government economists for its failure 
to go ahead pell-mell with plant and 
equipment expansion. Then came So- 
licitor General Biddle’s charge that 
businessmen are unwilling to cooperate 
with the government in the defense 
program unless they are assured ex- 
orbitant profits. And last week was 
the so-called draft-industry amend- 
ment passed by the Senate by which 
the President is authorized to take over 
any plant or “facility” which refuses 
to accept the contract terms proposed 
by the Secretary of either the War or 
Navy Department. 

In retrospect that is a pretty grim 
list of developments—so grim that it’s 
only natural to look for something to 
discuss of a more cheerful character. 
And in the news of the past few days 
there are various such items—continued 
favorable business reports, initial indi- 
cations of a moderate stiffening of 
prices on industrial commodities, the 
more encouraging attitude being taken 
in the Senate on the excess-profits and 
amortization bill, etc. Each of these is 
well worth a column of analysis, but 
there is something else of more basic 
importance—something which is being 
almost completely ignored at the mo- 
ment. This is that we are in the midst 
of a campaign against our established 
economic and political system—a cam- 
paign, if you prefer hard terms, against 
capitalism and democracy—the like of 
which has never before been seen in 
this country. And the strange part of it 
is that those who are giving the cam- 
paign its driving power apparently are 
not at all aware of what they are doing. 


O bviously this is a serious charge 
to make. What is the basis for it? It’s 
quite simple. 

We have in this country, both in and 
out of government service, a fairly 
large number of persons who have lost 
faith in the principles of private en- 
terprise and democracy. What particu- 
lar system these people do believe in— 
Communism, Fascism, or some form of 
Socialism—is beside the point. For the 





present it is sufficient to note that for 
one reason or another they believe that 
our established institutions and ways 
of doing things are no longer adequate 
to meet the problems that confront us. 
In consequence they welcome every 
indication of inefficiency and weakness 
as proof that their conclusions are cor- 
rect and constantly devise and work 
for every move that will hasten the 
changes which they think are desirable 
and inevitable. 

We also have in this country at pres- 
ent, both in and out of the government, 
another group, much larger in number, 
which firmly believes that the first 
requisite for the future safety of this 
nation is the saving of England and 
the defeat of Hitler. And here again 
the particular method the members of 
the group think we should follow—in 
this case the variation being from “all 
possible aid” to direct involvement— 
is beside the point. The important 
thing is simply that there is this group 
and that it thinks that helping England 
is the first and paramount considera- 
tion facing this country and conse- 
quently its members support every 
move that will hasten and strengthen 
this aid. 


Now intellectually these two 
groups have nothing in common. But 
in the present circumstances their ac- 
tivities are meshing together perfectly. 
The radicals provide the initiative and 
definite proposals; the others provide 
the rationalization and public opinion 
necessary to offset criticism and put 
the proposal across. Their line of rea- 
soning is always the same: We are 
faced with an emergency—normal dem- 
ocratic processes and controls are too 
slow—forget the traditional limitations 
—we don’t have time to be idealistic— 
we must get things done. Think how 
many times you have heard that argu- 
ment in recent weeks. 

It’s truly an amazing situation. Here 
is real appeasement—appeasement in 
the only sense that means anything in 
this country—appeasement with the 
principles of dictatorship. If the Ameri- 
can public doesn’t wake up to this fact 
soon and recognize what is going on, 
it will find one of these days that our 
basic political and economic safeguards 
have been hopelessly undermined. 
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(Continued from Page 34) 
Contracts closed since then have increased 
this figure to 2,833, aside from “tentative 
orders.” 

Signature by President Roosevelt of the 
new appropriation bill released funds 
for 14,394 additional Army and 4,028 Navy 
planes—part of a program aiming at 25,000 
Army and 10,000 Navy craft by July 1, 
1942, and 50,000 planes for both services 
eventually. Engine production has been 
stepped up to give an estimated output of 
99.280 annually by the end of this year, 
against only 7,270 in January 1939. To 
man the planes, both services have jacked 
up for training pilots. 


Army: The Regular Army, now rapidly 
approaching its full strength of 375,000 
through enlistments averaging 8,000 a 
week, at present has nine infantry and two 
mechanized divisions. While the War De- 
partment’s long-range goal is a trained 
force of 4,000,000 men, including 3,400,000 
draftees, by May 1945—enough to take 
care of complete hemispheric defense—the 
immediate objective is an Army of 1,200,- 
000 by the summer of 1942. This will be 
made up of Regulars, Reserves, National 
Guardsmen, and 800,000 draftees, and will 
include 45 infantry divisions and ten mech- 
anized divisions using up to 700 tanks and 
combat cars each. 

The War Department believes that suf- 
ficient—though old—equipment is already 
available for training 1,200,000 men pend- 
ing provision of modern weapons. 


Navy: With 30 new fighting ships and 
110 reconditioned World War destroyers 
put into service since July 1, 1939, the 
Navy on Aug. 15 had 408 warships of 
1,344,000 tons. In addition, 132 vessels 
were under construction—up 55 since May. 

The new appropriation bill provides 
funds for starting 200 more warships (to 
be completed in about five years) to give 
us a two-ocean fleet of 738 ships. However, 
announcement last week of the transfer of 
50 World War destroyers to Britain in ex- 
change for naval bases (see page 15) cuts 
down the potential armada to 688 vessels. 
It also reduces our present destroyer 
strength to 151 and our potential destroyer 
strength in a two-ocean navy to 368 in- 
stead of 418. 

With an enlisted strength of 147,513, the 
Navy has no room at the moment for 
eager would-be recruits, who have formed 
a waiting list. But to man the two-ocean 
fleet, between 350,000 and 400,000 men will 
eventually be needed. 


Significance 





Despite the bickering over details, Amer- 
ica is united in pulling toward prepared- 
ness. This is shown in the substantial prog- 
ress that has been made during the first 
three months of our defense effort. Air- 
plane plants are working close to capacity; 
other factories fitted for defense pro- 
duction are practically all busy, and ma- 











Tue lower lock 
gates at Bonneville 
dam, which were 
built by Bethlehem, 
are as high as a 
nine-story building 
— the tallest lock 
gates ever built. 


In the borough of 
Manbattan alone 
there are approx- 
imately 23,000,000 
tons of steel in sky- 
scrapers and other 
buildings. 


THE 746-foot 
towers of Golden 
Gate Bridge are 191 
feet taller than the 
Washington Mon- 
ument. 


Far away and long ago 





l oxe King Charles’ 
head, the legend of At- 
lantis keeps cropping 
up in unexpected places. Only recently, in the eminently 
matter-of-fact United States Naval Institute Proceedings, 
we read a considered plan for surveying the supposed site 
in mid-Atlantic of this mysterious lost continent. 





The remarkable persistence of the story, through the 
more than tw enty-three centuries since Plato described 
Atlantis and its civilization, makes us feel that where 
there is so much smoke there must be at least a few em- 
bers. We cannot but think that there must be some dim, 
age-old race memory back of it all. The details of the co- 
lossal palaces, the elaborate harbors, the glittering temples 
are such that they have a certain tangibility about them. 


They are fantastic, yes, but to us they seem to be fan- 
tastic as the memories of childhood haunts and experi- 
ences are and not as the dreamy imaginings of some ideal 
Utopia. You read Plato and Donnelly and Churchwar- 
den, who pile up detailed data to prove that the lost con- 
tinent was the springboard from which civilization 
reached Egypt and Central America, Crete and Asia Mi- 
nor, and you say to yourself perhaps there really was an 
Atlantis of some sort. 


But whether there was, or whether the whole time- 
dimmed tale is simply the wishful thinking of day-dream- 
ing peoples, we who build with steel find much of inter- 
est in the legend. It is interesting to us because the most 
frequently encountered details deal not so much with the 
deeds of demigods and heroes as with the concrete re- 
sults of the activities of engineers and builders. With 
aqueducts, bridges, harbors and vast public buildings, 
with carefully-zoned cities and with roads, with details 
of construction. 


Here at Bethlehem, we like to think that we are per- 
haps building the foundations for an Atlantean legend of 
the far future. A future when men will talk of mountain- 
high dams, like Bonneville; of roads that strode across cit- 
ies, like the Pulaski Skyway; of bridges that spanned arms 
of the sea, like the Golden Gate; of lock-gates in canals 
that divided continents—with all of which Bethlehem’s 
fabrication and erection division has been intimately 
associated. 

Regardless of what future legends may be, we take 

ride in our activities in building for the present, in the 
results of the plans of Bethlehem engineers and builders, 
whether these results are found in acres-broad factories 
or mile-long suspension bridges. They are evidence of 
Bethlehem’s ability as the largest steel construction com- 
pany in the world to provide the structures needed for 
modern living. 
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ton, Wash. (Newsweek, Aug. 19) , work. 
ers must sleep three shifts to a bed and 
utilize hastily thrown together shacks. And 
the potential shortage of shelter is much 
greater now than it was during the Worl 
War: whereas more than 400,000 homes 
were built in the United States each year 
from 1905 to 1914, during the last de. 
pression decade home building averaged 
only about 230,000 units a year. 

A minimum number of homes required 
to meet this need is estimated at 122,000, 
costing roughly $500,000,000. Govern. 
ment defense housing projects now under 
way in the vicinity of Army and Navy 
posts and arsenals will care for about 
7,475 families, at a cost of $28,675,009 
which local housing authorities must re. 


An Inventory of United States Preparedness 


On Hand On Hand On Order 
July 1, 1939 Aug. 15, 1940 Aug. 15, 1940 


Army Planes 2,000 3,200 5,245 25,000 
Navy Planes 1,648 1,897 2,429 10,000 
Battleships 15 15 10 32 
Aircraft Carriers 5 6 5 18 
Cruisers 36 37 21 85 
Destroyers 118 247* 57 368 
Submarines 94 103 39 185 
Tanks & Combat Cars 450 614 2,300 6,500 
Garand Rifles 13,000 42,000 198,000 315,000 
Gas Masks 280,000 407,696 361,000 1,000,000 
Soldierst 174,074 289,000 86,000f 1,200,000 
Sailors 110,196 147,513 0 350,000-400,000 
Marines} 18,013 31,469 2,531 70,000-80,000 
*Includes 110 World War craft, of which 46 have been converted to other types and 50 
are being transferred to Britain. 

Enlisted men. 

tAuthorized for the Regular Army. Since Aug. 15 “on order” soldiers increased by about 
400,000 National Guardsmen and Reserves. 


Immediate 


Defense Goal 





chine-tool plants are working at top speed 
to furnish the machinery necessary to ex- 
pand production. During this early tooling 
period (which will last until early next 
year), the signing of contracts which can- 
not be filled for many months anyway is of 
secondary importance, so long as industry 
continues to plan necessary expansion. 
These simple facts have been lost in the 
confusion that has grown up around the 
program. One reason for this is the reluc- 
tance of military authorities to produce 
figures on procurement which might aid 
a potential enemy. But on the other hand, 
citizens of a democracy consider them- 
selves entitled to know what progress is 
being made toward preparedness—a ques- 
tion that necessitated a two weeks’ job 
for the United Press, with all its resources, 
to furnish even an approximate answer. 
The task of working out some kind of 
compromise between these conflicting in- 
terests is now one of the biggest problems 
of the defense planners in Washington. 


Housing Crisis 
Private Builders’ Aid Needed 
to Forestall Defense Delays 


During the last war, manufacturers of 
military goods found that a prime neces- 
sity for attracting and holding capable 
workmen was adequate housing. Lack of 
this brought a 360 per cent monthly labor 
turnover in Elizabeth, N.J., plants, turned 
skilled men away from jobs at the Ports- 
mouth, N.H., Navy Yard, and caused 
such a shortage of help in Bridgeport, 
Conn., that serious delays in war-goods de- 
liveries ensued. So severe did this shelter 
problem become that by the time the 
Armistice was signed it was an acute drag 
on plant expansion. 

Today, at the start of the new pre- 
paredness effort, many communities are al- 
ready feeling the pinch of a housing short- 
age. In some booming towns like Bremer- 





Why doesn’t the United States ne- 
gotiate with friendly Liberia, which was 
colonized by American Negroes, for a 
naval base to protect South America 
from attack across the South Atlantic 
“narrows”? 


In event of a war that would involve 
the protection of Brazil from such an 
attack, a naval base on the African 
coast would be highly useful, but Li- 
beria is hardly the place for it. There 
are no good harbors on the whole 
coast of the Negro republic. Better 
sites could be found to the north in 
Sierra Leone (British) or French West 
Africa. 


Why aren’t we buying up reserves of 
nitrates for the manufacture of explo- 
sives to prevent repetition of our wor- 
ries over that material in the last war? 


During the last war, our chief source 


Some Whys 


a 

) 
of Defense 
of sodium nitrate was Chile. Since then 
synthetic processes of manufacturing 
nitrates from air have been placed in 
general use here, with the result that 
we are no longer dependent on the 
South American country for raw ma- 
terials for munitions. But we still im- 
port some Chilean nitrates for use as 
fertilizer, and thought is now being 
given to the possibility of stepping up 
our imports as a step in hemispheric 
collaboration. 


Why were tank companies not in- 
cluded in the President’s first National 


Guard call? 


Because the Army has not yet set- 
tled the question of how these outfits 
are to be utilized—whether sent to 
Fort Knox, Ky., for training with our 
panzer units or to be incorporated in 
the National Guard divisions. 











pay to the United States Housing Author. 
ity out of tenants’ rents over a 45-year 
period. 

To speed up housing at other points, 
Congress moved last week to make avail- 
able more funds. The Supplemental De. 
fense Appropriation bill (see page 34) pro- 
vided $100,000,000 for this purpose, and 
the House Committee on Public Buildings 
and Grounds approved the request of 
Charles F. Palmer, National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission housing coordinator, 
for an additional $150,000,000. 


Significance 


The government’s biggest job in defense 
housing is to induce private builders and 
landlords to furnish as many as possible of 
the units needed to prevent serious short- 
ages in the vicinity of defense industries, 
This is complicated by the feeling of bit- 
terness many of these businessmen (and 
congressmen) hold toward the USHA’s 
subsidized housing projects of the last few 
years, with which they have been unable 
to compete. It was apparently an effort to 
sidestep this ill feeling toward the slum- 
clearance agency that caused Palmer to 
recommend that the Public Buildings Ad- 
ministration handle the project he ad- 
vocates. It appears probable, however, 
that USHA will get a good proportion of 
the $100,000,000 under the appropriation 
bill, because this will be spent under the 
direction of the President, who is ceter- 
mined to clear a maximum number of 
slums while constructing defense dwellings. 





Straight Shooters 


Since the pioneer days when almost 
every man had to be a marksman to bring 
down game and to ward off hostile Indians, 
American armies have had a reputation 
for sharpshooting—a skill that is just as 
important in modern warfare as it was at 
Bunker Hill. To keep this tradition alive, 
the War Department spends about $500, 
000 a year to teach all comers how to shoot 
straight and to encourage ordinary shots to 
become experts. 

This is done through Army supervision 
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IF YOU WANT a new experience, a new sensation in driving, 
here’s an invitation of the utmost interest. 
1ator, 


= 
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The Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler dealers of America invite 
you to try one of motoring’s great advances of recent years... 
Fluid Driving! 


Pas 
tok’ ¥ 


In terms of engineering, Chrysler Corporation’s Fluid Drive 
; is simplicity itself. Yet it creates such an amazing new kind of 
pe % performance that the only 

sa 

ible of F 


way to know its results is to try it. 
short- 


Fluid Driving is smooth as oil because it literally is a drive 
¥ through oil. It banishes jerks and jars. It makes drivin 
istries, 4 so simple, so completely effortless that it becomes 
of bit- B new experience. As one man puts it, 
- (and a and how fast . 

~~ 7 Yet, even that description can’t give you the complete idea 
st ble of Fluid Driving. Smoothness and 

una & 

fort to . 


driving ease are sensations; 
they really can’t be described, they must be felt! 
. slum- 


& SO easy, 
an entirely 


“You just say when, where 
. . the car does the rest!” 


Fluid Drive was introduced to the public in 1938 on the 
mer to higher-priced Chrysler cars. It has behind it today the proof of 
igs Ad- 3 millions of miles and many thousands of delighted owners. 

_ 3 
a> 4 For 1941, Fluid Drive will be available on models of Dodge 
aaa of and DeSoto as well as on all Chrysler cars. And Dodge, DeSoto 
rae : and Chrysler dealers are making special arrangements to accom- 
ee the _ modate the many who will want to experience Fluid Driving. 
de re 
s deter- Watch for announcements of the arrival in your city of 1941 
rber of Dodge, DeSoto and Chrysler cars with Fluid Drive 
vellings. 


. Then accept 
our invitation to drive one. There is no obligatio 


n. 
Just one short ride will reveal the advantages of Fluid Drive 
more clearly than any words ... it will show you why this rev- 
olutionary development foretells that tomorrow’s driving will 
almost M ‘ be Fluid Driving! 
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IT GETS THERE FAST... 
TEXACO #FIRE-CHIEF 


\ ... the gasoline that keeps 
\ car engines alert... 


A LITTLE PRESSURE On the starter... your 
engine snaps to action. A touch on the accel- 
erator and you’re away. 


That’s Texaco FIRE-CHIEF performance for 
you... eager... effortless... alive! Quicker 
starts... smoother go... and real economy 
every mile you drive. That’s what controlled 
volatility plus knock-free smoothness does. 


Fill up with Texaco FIRE-CHIEF. At Texaco 
Dealers in all 48 States. 


TEXACO f@® DEALERS 


/ 


Y Texaco Dealers invite you to tune in The Texaco Star Theatre— starring 
Copgright 1940, by ~~ Kenny Baker and Frances Langford every Wednesday Night—C. B. S.— 
‘The Texas Company 9:00 E.D.T., 8:00 E.S.T., 8:00 C.D.T., 7:00 C.S.T., 6:00 M.S.T., 5:00 P.S.T. 
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International photos 


. and even the ladies learn to handle rifle and pistol at Camp Perry training school 


of the National Rifle and Pistol Matches 
held for three weeks each summer at Camp 
Perry, near Port Clinton, Ohio. There on 
a 214-mile range—the world’s largest— 
overlooking Lake Erie, the Army not only 
supervises contests but also plays host to 
anyone else who shoots or wants to shoot, 
male or female, young or old. Besides 
teaching the care and safe handling of 
weapons, the Army issues guns and am- 
munition to all who want them, furnishes 
free lodging in tents, and feeds its guests 
at a low-priced cafeteria. In this way, it 
has built up a reservoir of 10,000 civilian 
marksmanship instructors who could be 
called in to train Army sharpshooters. 
Last week, as 4,000 men, women, and 
children poured into Camp Perry—the 
largest registration in the 69-year history 
of the matches—the Army announced that 
it had hopes of adding another 3,500 in- 
structors to its roster. As in the past, the 
first week was devoted to instruction with 


.30- and .22-caliber rifles and pistols, with 
special machine-gun training for police- 
men and G-men. This is required training 
for contestants in the matches—many of 
whose teams’ expenses are paid by the War 
Department. When the preliminaries were 
finished, the competitive shooting for 
trophies started millions of rounds of am- 
munition pouring into the targets. 





Defense Week 


Scrap: On the ground that all our iron 
and steel scrap is needed for the rearma- 
ment program, the Defense Commission 
will shortly recommend to President 
Roosevelt a complete embargo on exports, 
Washington officials revealed. Involving a 
tightening up of the licensing system for 
scrap (also petroleum) exports put into 
force on July 25, such an embargo would 
particularly hit Japan, which relies upon 


the American market for about 90 per cent 
of its scrap supplies. Fearing an embargo, 
Tokyo ordered 300,000 tons of scrap, but 
the commission opposes complete fulfill- 
ment of the order, since this would impose 
a “severe strain on present resources.” 


Prange: Plans for a small radio-con- 
trolled “television torpedo plane,” capable 
of relaying close-range observations to a 
mother plane or, by means of explosives 
placed in the nose, of acting as a shatter- 
ing missile, have been offered to the gov- 
ernment by Lee De Forest, 67-year-old Los 
Angeles inventor of the audion tube and 
known as the “Father of Radio.” The ro- 
bot planes, according to De Forest, would 
cost about $500 and would be chiefly of 
value for observational purposes, since 
“with a television iconoscopic camera in 
the nose, they could flash back to the 
mother plane—well up out of anti-aircraft 
range—close-up details of objectives.” 
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HOW THE DEFENSE PROGRAM 
IS REDUCING UNEMPLOYMEN 
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Increased Buying Power 
in Wake of the Defense Program 
Expected to Boost All Lines 


Businessmen have long realized that the 
national defense program would create 
thousands of new jobs in munitions 
plants, while additional thousands of the 
idle would find work in other lines turn- 
ing out goods and services needed for the 
armed forces. Last week a forecast by 
Federal government economists indicated 
that by next July these job gains would 
increase the number of persons employed 
in the nation’s factories and shops to the 
highest levels on record. 

More than 1,000,000 persons found jobs 
during the year ended last July, even 
though the defense program was barely 
getting under way, Secretary of Labor 
Perkins reported last week. Basing predic- 
tions upon this record, labor experts at- 
tached to the National Defense Advisory 
Commission estimate that about 4,500,000 
more jobs will be filled during the coming 
twelve months. 

This estimate assumes that the mobili- 
zation of the National Guard and Or- 
ganized Reserves, plus conscription, will 
open civilian jobs to a million or more of 
the idle, while the defense orders and the 
accompanying business upturn will ac- 
count for the remainder. 


Newsweek chart—McLaughlin 


New High in Number of Jobs 
Seen for U.S. by Next July 


Such gains would push the number of 
employes actually at work in the nation 
across the 51,000,000 mark (see chart), 
as compared with the National Industrial 
Conference Board’s estimate of 49,715,000 
for the 1929 employment peak. They 
would cut the ranks of the idle from the 
current 8,235,000 figure to only about 
4,500,000, however, since our increasing 
population adds about 58,000 persons a 
month to labor’s ranks. 

Contrary to popular impression, by no 
means all the new jobs will be found in 
plants turning out tanks, planes, powder, 
or other munitions, as the record since 
the formation of the Defense Commis- 
sion clearly illustrates. During June and 
July (August figures are not yet avail- 
able) the major armament trades report- 
ed the following employment increases: 
steel—41,000, airplanes—12,100,  ship- 
yards—7,200, machine tools—3,800, alum- 
inum_ and explosives—1,000 each. But, 
during those same months, the wool and 
worsted mills hired 21,500 workers (mostly 
to turn out uniform materials and blank- 
ets for the Army) ; the shoe factories add- 
ed 15,000; the railroads and public utili- 
ties gave work to 65,000, and the con- 
struction trades put on 136,000. 

In addition to the workers needed to 
produce and transport supplies as well as 
armaments for the defense forces, other 
thousands of the idle will find jobs in 
stores, cafés, cleaning shops, laundries, etc., 


supplying the many goods and services re. 
quired by those newly employed in the 
munitions and related plants. Some idea 
of the expansion in sight for the trade and 
service lines is afforded by the experience 
of the past year, when the increase of 
million employes in all occupations com. 
bined included the employment of 144,000 
persons in stich establishments. 

An even more positive indication that 
defense spending will boost employment 
in consumer goods and service lines js 
afforded by reports on August retail trade 
published last week. Department-store 
volumes soared to the highest levels for 
any August since 1931, more than doubling 
the gains shown in preceding months over 
the 1939 sales, while chain stores also 
marked up sharply greater increases. 

This broader consumer spending also 
doubtless accounted for the burst of buy- 
ing that enabled the cotton-goods indus- 
try last week to book its best business in 
months. The wool-goods and furniture 
trades also experienced an upturn in sales. 

Because of the certainty that consumer 
goods and service trades will participate, 
the geographical distribution of the com- 
ing job gains will vary only slightly from 
the pattern of the past year. Since last 
summer, the biggest numerical increases 
in jobs have been recorded by Penn- 
sylvania, Illinois, New York, Ohio, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Connecticut, and 
California (in the order), while Connee- 
ticut and Delaware registered the wicest 
percentage advances over their respective 
1939 employment levels. The construction 
of new tank, powder, shell, and other 
plants in the Middle Western and South 
Central States should make these areas 
show the biggest proportionate gains in 
the months to come, though the Eastern 
States will probably continue to mark up 
the biggest numerical rise, because so 
many of their industries will enjoy in- 
creased demand. 


Significance 


Since fullest employment is essential to 
produce the huge tax revenues and lower 
relief costs necessary to finance our arms 
expenditures, the assumptions upon which 
the estimate that the job rise may reach 
4,500,000 deserve especial emphasis. 

These are: (1) that defense disburse- 
ments (as opposed to appropriations) in 
the fiscal year ending next June 30 will ac- 
tually equal the $5,000,000,000 forecast by 
Secretary Morgenthau on Aug. 9—and to 
do this military outlays will have to more 
than double the rate of outgo during Av- 
gust; (2) that the conscription measure 
will pass and that a million men will be 
inducted into the armed services by next 
July; (3) that pending tax and other legis- 
lation will not materially disturb normal 
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THE REASONS WHY 


Industry Prospers in Illinois 








The unique position occupied by Illinois in the industrial 
map of the Nation, gives distinct advantages to manufac- 
turers located in this State which are reflected in the con- 
sistent prosperity of the many and varied industries 


engaged in business in Illinois. 

Illinois is the leading industrial State west of the Alleghany Mountains, 
and occupies the same high rank in agriculture, and in oil and bituminous 
coal production, as it does in industry. The combination of rich natural 
resources, strategic central location, and the aggressive pioneering spirit 
of its citizens raised Illinois from a frontier agricultural State to the third 
State in the Nation in industrial production in less than a century. That 
combination still operates to the benefit of industries located in Illinois, 
and presents an unusual opportunity to business men contemplating the 
establishment of a new enterprise or a branch plant. Investigate the 
advantages of an Illinois location for your business. 


Special Confidential Report for Executives 


Write the Illinois Development Council, at Springfield, today for a special 
report on the advantages of Illinois as they apply to your business. This 
report will present the facts on labor, raw materials, available plant sites, 
power, fuel, water, taxes, markets, distribution facilities and other factors 
in the profitable conduct of a business or manufacturing enterprise. 


ILLINOIS DEVELOPMENT COUNCIL 


STATE HOUSE e SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 











ILLINOIS FACTS 
MARK ETS Illinois has direct trans- 


portation facilities to 
every part of the Nation, and is the 
center of the huge Middle West Mar- 
ket, with $0,000,000 population with- 
in overnight shipping radius. 
EQUIPMENT Illinois is the second 
largest metal-work- 
ing State of the Nation, assuring manu- 
facturers located here of adequate 
stocks and rapid deliveries of ma- 
chines, tools, and parts 
LABOR A large labor supply, noted 
for its stability and harmo- 
nious relations with employers, and 
skilled in a wide variety of trades and 
professions. 


POWER Power facilities ample for 


today’ s needs and geared to 
tomorrow’s requirements, serve all of 
Illinois in a vast interlocking system. 
TRANSPORTATION !!lisois is 
the hub of 
rail and air transportation, and has the 
finest highway system in the Nation. 
Many important manufacturing centers 
are served by both the Lakes-to-the- 
Gulf Waterway, and the Great Lakes- 
St. Lawrence Waterway. 
FUEL Illinois is the third State in the 
Union in bituminous coal pro- 
duction and third in oil production, 
assuring ample fuel supplies at low 
transportation cost. 
WATER Abundant water sup ~~ are 
available from eig reat 
drainage basins in Illinois. pot yses 
showing flow of surface waters, under- 
ground supplies, and mineral content 
of water for any locality can be ob- 
tained on request. 
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operations of the consumer goods and 
service trades, which ordinarily provide 
twice as many jobs as the heavy-goods in- 
dustries most directly concerned with re- 
armament. A needless interference with 
auto production, for example, could easily 
offset the rise in airplane plant jobs in the 
months ahead. 

If Congress and the Administration per- 
mit each of these assumptions to material- 
ize, the record level of employment should 
produce an exceptionally sharp gain in 
consumer purchasing power, for so many 
of the new employes will be highly paid 
craftsmen—the American Society of Tool 
Engineers has predicted that 111,000 en- 
gineers, 409,000 die makers, and 741,000 
skilled mechanics will be put to work dur- 
ing the remainder of the year. 


Welsbach Suspends 


In 1885, six years after Thomas A. Edi- 
son’s demonstration of the electric light, 
Carl Auer von Welsbach, an Austrian 
chemist, invented the gas mantle, a mesh- 
like hood which hung over the gas flame 
and gave a brighter, even light with half 
the fuel. Three years later the Welsbach 
Co. was established at Gloucester City, 
N. J., with exclusive manufacturing rights 
in the United States. In the ensuing quar- 
ter of a century, the Welsbach gas mantle 
became as familiar a feature of the Amer- 
ican household as the “God Bless Our 
Home” motto on the parlor wall. 

Last week, however, the Welsbach Co. 
gave up its long, losing struggle against the 
competition of electricity after twelve 
years of losses and suspended operations, 
releasing all but a skeleton force of its 1,500 
employes. Six months before the firm had 
sold its lighting-equipment business (in- 
cluding the gas mantles) to the Lindsay 
Light & Chemical Co. of West Chicago, 
Ill., and its water-heater interests to the 
Ruud Manufacturing Co. of Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 

Although the company’s suspension sig- 
nalized the fact that the use of gas for 
residential, factory, or office lighting has 
virtually disappeared, 70,000 gas lamps are 
still operating in street illumination— 
about 25 per cent of the peak total of 1914. 
The gas industry is still vigorously pro- 
moting the use of gas in commercial light- 
ing installations, inside and outside, and in 
homes, schools, and hospitals for emer- 
gency and auxiliary purposes. 








Aviation Notes 


ANNIvERSARY: On Sept. 8, 1920, a Lib- 
erty-powered De Havilland plane took off 
from Mineola, Long Island, with the first 
load of transcontinental air mail. (Air- 
mail service over shorter distances had 
been started two years earlier.) Flying by 
day and transferred to trains at night, the 


batch of 16,000 letters reached San Fran- 
cisco in 82 hours. This week, United Air 
Lines, which now operates United States 
Air Mail Route No. 1, and cities along 
the line of flight observed the twentieth 
anniversary of that event. Night flying of 
mail, making it possible to complete the 
cross-continent trip entirely by air, wasn’t 
put into regular operation until 1924, 
when the number of hours was cut to 32 
(compared with less than sixteen at pres- 
ent). Another landmark occurred in 1926, 
when the Post Office Department began 
turning the air-mail service over to private 
contractors. In the twenty years of opera- 
tions, some 45,000,000 pounds of letters 
have been flown coast-to-coast, while the 
postage rate has dropped from 24 to 6 
cents an ounce. 


INSTALLMENT PLAN: Supplementing air- 
craft manufacturers’ own time-payment 
plans, the Bank of America inaugurated a 
loan system to enable individuals to buy 
airplanes on an installment basis. L. M. 
Giannini, president of the California in- 
stitution, explained that the innovation 
was prompted by the increasing safety of 
private planes, the fact that aircraft insur- 
ance is obtainable, and the conviction that 
“a nation of fliers would be invincible.” 


Pitot Traininc: Hitherto, flying schools 
under the Army, Navy, and Civil Aero- 
nautics Board training programs have 
been located at the most accessible air- 
ports, including scores of municipal fields 
used by the commercial air lines. But the 
cluttering up of terminals with student 
pilots undergoing training has created a 
serious menace to the country’s air trans- 
portation system, particularly with the 
approach of winter weather. In recognition 
of this, the three agencies last week reached 
an agreement to decentralize their training 
activities, insofar as possible, away from 
congested airways and airports. 
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Molded Planes 


U.S. Plywood Uses Plastics 
in Body and Wing Construction 





If subjected to excessive strain, wood 
will split along the grain. But, by cutting 
lumber into thin sheets and gluing then 
together so that the grains of adjacent 
layers run at right angles to each other, 
this defect is overcome and the resultant 
product, plywood, is one of the strongest 
known materials per unit of weight. 

Plywood isn’t exactly new. The ancient 
Egyptians used it to make mummy cases, 
and our grandparents often furnished their 
homes with veneered tables and chairs. 
But in the past decade the industry has 
been virtually reborn through the develop. 
ment of new adhesives made of synthetic 
resins (plastics) , which eliminate the blis. 
tering and loosening of the veneer former. 
ly so common and which make plywood 
waterproof and termite-resistant. 

As a result, laminated wood has come 
into widespread use for the construction of 
houses, automobile floor boards, piano and 
radio cabinets, and innumerable other pur- 
poses. Nor is plywood any longer limited 
in form to flat sheets. Now sandwiches of 
wood and plastics can be molded under 
pressure into curved shapes for the produc- 
tion of skis, and boats. 

Last week the United States Plywood 
Corp., which is licensed to use the Vidal 
molding process (invented by Eugene L. 
Vidal, former head of the United States 
Bureau of Air Commerce), announced 
plans for production of molded plywood- 
and-plastic aircraft wings and fuselages.* 
Pointing out that this type of construction 





*A molded plane made by another process 
was test-flown by the Timm Aircraft Corp. of 
Van Nuys, Calif., last May (Newsweek, June 
3). 
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United Air Lines 


In 1920 a De Havilland plane inaugurated transcontinental air mail 
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Jour Liberty! 


FS. old St. John’s Church at Richmond, 
Virginia, is the most historic pew in 
America. Reverently you walk into it... 
rest your hands on the very railing gripped 
by Patrick Henry when he proclaimed his im- 
mortal “Give me liberty or give me death!” 
As you stand there, heart beating a little 
faster, his ringing tones echo again .. . for 
you... for all Americans today. 


Richmond, at her loveliest in the lingering 
Virginia summer, holds this and many other 
treasures of history and beauty for the trav- 
eler. Comfortable, air-conditioned CHESA- 
PEAKE AND OHIO trains take you to see 
all “The First of America”—that region em- 
bracing Richmond, dramatic capital of the 
first Dominion and the Confederacy ... Wal- 
liamsburg, restored to its colonial splendor 
... Yorktown, last battlefield of the American 
Revolution ... Jamestown, first permanent 
English settlement of the New World...Here, 
too, is the year-round playground of the Vir- 
ginia seashore. Going east or west, plan now to 


SEE THE FIRST OF AMERICA FIRST! 
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WOULD YOU LIKE a copy, without advertising, of the above picture of 
Patrick Henry, with an excerpt from his speech? A request will bring you 
free copies of this and a new book to help you plan a trip through “The 
First of America” with an economical Chessie TRAVEL PACKAGE. Write 
Chesapeake and Ohio Travel Service, 827 E. Main St., Richmond, Virginia. 








CHESAPEAKE «.w OHIO 








On your next business 
trip east or west, com- 
bine pleasure with pro- 
fit—go in modern comfort 
by the interesting Chesa- 
peake and Ohio route. 
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eliminates rivets and combines light weight 
with strength, Lawrence Ottinger, presi- 
dent of the company, which is the largest 
in the industry, disclosed that a Vidal- 
molded plane was being tested by the 
Army Air Corps and that his firm was 
working on experimental models for a 
foreign government and for a West Coast 
plane manufacturer. 

To finance this new undertaking and a 
general plant expansion, U.S. Plywood 
was planning this week to offer through 
Eastman, Dillon & Co. 30,000 shares of 
common stock (in addition to 20,000 
shares offered from the holdings of several 
large stockholders) . 


Although the company’s sales have in- 
creased each year since 1932 (net income 
in the fiscal year ended April 30, 1940, 
was 76 per cent higher than in the previ- 
ous period), Ottinger, who founded the 
firm in 1919 with $500 borrowed from his 
mother, feels that the potential market for 
plywood has barely been scratched. Among 
his company’s products for which he fore- 
sees particularly wide applications are 
Flexwood, a thin, pliable layer of wood 
mounted on cloth, and Robertson Bonded 
Metal, consisting of a finely grained wood 
veneer welded to sheet steel. The latter is 
designed for such uses as railroad-car in- 
teriors and office furniture. 
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Tobacco Festival 


In 1935, a group of businessmen j, 
South Boston, Va. (next to Danville, th, 
largest tobacco market in the state), de. 
cided to stage a National Tobacco Festiya| 
to publicize the industry and increase the 
demand for the American-grown crop. Thy 
idea proved so successful that it has beep 
repeated each year since. 

Last week the town’s normal popula. 
tion of 5,300 was swelled to more than 30. 
000 for two days during the sixth anny! 
celebration. Visitors including Gov. Jame 
H. Price of Virginia and Sen. Carter Glas: 
watched a 4-mile parade of floats and the 











Newsweek photos by Pat Terry 


. .. Jim Farley played post office . . . young and old watched the parade at South Boston, Va. 
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The chemistry of medicine speaks in strange 
words. Acetanilid. Long words. Phenolphthal- 
ein. Hard-to-say words. Acetophenetidin. And 
yet, in the language of all mankind, these 
ptecisely scientific words speak of human 
things. Health, Of beautiful things. Happiness. 
Of brave things. Medical progress. 

Consider sulfanilamide, deadliest foe of 
a whole array of streptococcus and bacillus 
infections. 

With sulfanilamide added to medicine’s 
arsenal, streptococcal meningitis is no long- 
et almost 100 per cent fatal. Childbed fever 
no more need be a major risk of motherhood. 
Erysipelas, scarlet fever, undulant fever, 
gonococcus infections—all have lost much 
of their heart-catching menace. Pneumococ- 
cus and streptococcus are on the run. 


One of the world’s few makers of sulfa- 
nilamide, Monsanto has helped bring the 
manufactured cost of this life-saving com- 
pound steadily down and down to its present 
level of around one-fifth that of the first 
commercial quantities three years ago. Such 
is another of the services of modern chemistry 
—a service in which chemical science and 
industrial efficiency have combined to the 
benefit of all mankind. 





HOW MONSANTO SERVES 


Among the hundreds of chemicals produced by 
Monsanto for industrial and professional fields, 
medicinal products are a small part in terms of 
total dollar volume, but an important part in 
terms of human benefits. Monsanto’s medicinal 
products include: 
Acetanilid U. S. P. Chioramine-T U. S. P. 
Acetophenetidin U.S. P. | Glycerophosphates 
Aspirin (Acetyl! Salicylic Phenolphthalein U. S. P. 
Acid U. S. P.) Phosphates 
Aspirin Starch Salicylic Acid U. S. P. 
Granulations Sodium Benzoate U. S. P. 


Benzoic Acid U. S. P. Sodium Salicylate 
Caffeine U. S. P. U. S. P. 


Chioral Hydrate U.S. P. Sulfanilamide U. S. P. M ONSANTO § HEMICALS 
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presentation of “Tobacco Maid,” a his- 
torical drama of the industry’s early days, 
written and directed by Howard Southgate 
of New York University, produced by 
T. Beverly Campbell, and performed by 
300 actors on a huge outdoor stage. 

Martha Scott, star of the new movie 
“The Howards of Virginia” (see page 60), 
was crowned queen of the fiesta by former 
Postmaster General James A. Farley, who 
helped Miss Scott and her court of prin- 
cesses sell kisses for $10 each to help fi- 
nance the festival. (P.S. Farley himself got 
the first $10 kiss from Miss Scott.) As a 
climax to the celebration, thousands of 
couples danced at a coronation ball for 
which Guy Lombardo and his Royal Cana- 
dians played. 





Labor Notes 


Deatusep Conression: A _ deposition 
charging that New York and Chicago 
gangsters had seized control of the Chicago 
Elevator Operators and Starters Union, 
extorted $30,000 in union funds under 
threats of death, and instigated the slay- 
ings of three rival racketeers was made 
public by State’s Attorney Thomas J. 
Courtney of Illinois. The sworn statement 
was made by Mathew Taylor, 70-year-old 
founder and president of the union, three 
weeks before he died last week in a Naper- 
ville, Ill., sanitarium. Taylor said, accord- 
ing to Courtney, that he had paid the 
$30,000 to Thomas J. Burke, vice presi- 
dent of the Building Service Employes 
International Union, and affiliated his local 
with that union under pressure from 
George Scalise, its former president, who 
is now on trial in New York on charges of 
stealing its funds. 


GarMENT Czar: Former Mayor James 
J. Walker of New York was appointed im- 
partial chairman of the $260,000,000 wom- 
en’s cloak and suit industry by Mayor 
Fiorello H. La Guardia. Walker succeeds 
Sol. A. Rosenblatt, new general counsel to 
the Democratic National Committee, for 
a three-year term at $20,000 a year. His 
duties will be to arbitrate disputes between 
the industry’s 35,000 employes and 2,000 
manufacturers and to try to stabilize the 
field. Both David Dubinsky, head of the 
International Ladies Garment Workers 
Union, and industry spokesmen praised 
the choice. It was reported—and promptly 
denied—that the White House had influ- 
enced the appointment, with an eye 
on Walker’s still-appreciable political fol- 
lowing. Walker swamped La Guardia 
in the election for Mayor in 1929 and 
resigned during the Seabury investiga- 
tion in 1932 while under examination by 
Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt. La Guardia 
was elected to his present post in 1933 
largely on the basis of the evidence 
produced against Walker and Tammany 
Hall. 


Week in Business 


Wueat Surpuvus: Grain experts in Chi- 
cago predicted that the Canadian spring- 
wheat harvest would reach 508,000,000 
bushels—the second largest on record— 
with the combined winter and spring crop 
yield in the United States totaling around 
772,000,000 bushels. Carry-overs from the 
old harvest are sizable in both countries, 
and the statisticians figured that, as a re- 
sult, North America alone might have 
some 800,000,000 bushels above domestic 
requirements available for export in a 
year when the blockades may hold world 
imports to around 400,000,000 bushels. 
Owing chiefly to the government’s price- 
pegging loans, however, the reports didn’t 
affect Chicago prices, which reached the 
best levels in several weeks, closing last 
Saturday at 767, cents a bushel for the 
December delivery. 


Markets: With a volume of 1,250,000 
shares, the New York Stock Exchange last 
Thursday had its biggest day’s trading 
since June 12. Despite the fact that the 
market was closed on Labor Day, 3,500,- 
000 shares were sold during the five days 
ended Sept. 7, an increase of 79 per cent 
compared with the previous six-day pe- 
riod. The Dow-Jones industrial average 
closed last Saturday at 132.78, up 3.36 
points for the week . . . Domestic sales of 
copper last Thursday, totaling 113,106 
tons, set a record for a single day’s trans- 
actions and compared with 67,282 tons 
for the entire month of August. A half- 
cent price increase to 1144 cents a pound 
went into effect on Friday, and the previ- 
ous day’s big volume was attributed part- 
ly to efforts to build up stocks at the 
lower level. 


Innovation: A new type of silverware, 
called a Balanced Place Setting, is being 
introduced by the International Silver 
Co. of Meriden, Conn. Knives, forks, and 
spoons are not of identical design as ordi- 





Wide World 
Fellow workers: Jimmy Walker 
and David Dubinsky 
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—. 
narily—pieces that go on the right of the 
service plate have a harmonizing py 
slightly different pattern from those tha 
go on the left, so that anyone can tell the 
correct position of each piece. The ide, 
was conceived in a “vision” by a Wiscop. 
sin farm wife, Mrs. Henry Vonderheid, 
who got out of bed at 3:15 one morning to 
write the company about it. 


Smatt Business: Two possible soly. 
tions to the difficulty of small businessmey 
in obtaining venture capital were discusse( 
in a study prepared by the SEC and pe. 
leased this week by the Temporary No. 
tional Economic Committee. One consists 
of legislation to provide insurance on loans 
to small business, thereby overcoming |o- 
cal banks’ hesitancy in granting this type 
of credit. The other is to create a new 
source of capital through the establish. 
ment of government-assisted, but private. 
ly owned, regional finance corporations, 
The report points out that commercial 
banks, interested in safeguarding their de- 
positors’ funds, are often justified in refus- 
ing loans to small businessmen whose as- 
sets fail to meet lending standards. 


Price Cuts: The American Cyanamid 
Co. announced it was selling its new plas- 
tic, Melamine, at about 55 cents a pound, 
compared with $40 a pound two years 
ago, when it was a rare laboratory chemi- 
cal. A new plant is being built to increase 
production, inasmuch as an extensive mar- 
ket is expected for the substance both in 
the field of plastics and as a resin for lac- 
quers . . . The General Electric Co.’s sub- 
sidiary, the Carboloy Co., Inc., announced 
its sixth price reduction since 1929 on ce- 
mented carbide metals, Carboloy tools, 
bits, dies, etc. The reduction was made 
possible by mass production of a simpli- 
fied and standardized line of Carboloy 
cutting tools designed to cover 80 to 90 
per cent of all applications. 


PersonneEL: Harley J. Earl, director of 
the styling section of General Motors 
Corp., was elected a vice president ... 
Reginald M. Banks, manager of the or- 
ganic chemical sales department of the 
American Cyanamid Co., was appointed 
assistant to the president. 


Trenps: Despite the Labor Day holi- 
day, automobile production last week to- 
taled 39,665 units, compared with 27,645 
in the preceding week and 26,865 in the 
corresponding period of 1939, according to 
Ward’s Reports, Inc. . . . Steel-ingot pro- 
duction in August, amounting to 6,033,- 
037 tons, was the third largest in the in- 
dustry’s history, the American Iron and 
Steel Institute announced. Output totaled 
8 per cent more than in July and 40 per 
cent more than in August 1939 . . . The 
National Coal Association estimated bitu- 
minous-coal production for the week end- 
ed Aug. 31 as approximately 9,150,000 net 
tons, 11.4 per cent more than in the corre- 
sponding week of 1939. 
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First Around the World A First in Air Defense 


While we build up the military to meet any challenge, let us remember that no nation is stronger 


than its communications. With peaceful Douglas wings Over the America 
ient system of scheduled communications the world has ever known. 
y we must defend, it should be 


s our airlines have per- 


fected the fastest, most effic 
Because this system is integrated with and best serves the econom 


accelerated in time of emergency. Only through expansion 
can this bulwark of defense be improved. “It Pays to Fly." L A 


girncraAari co.,1nc., santa monic, CALIF. 
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The best in 1940 tennis: Don McNe: 
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McNeill Wins a Crown, Queen Alice Keeps One; 
Case of Senators, Baseball’s No. 1 Base Burglar 


With England’s Wimbledon tournament 
and the international Davis Cup matches 
bombed off the sport schedule, the United 
States Singles championships at Forest 
Hills, N. Y., last week and this rose up as 
the stand-out net event of 1940. And the 
two major winners—Alice Marble, the 
women’s champion again, and Don Mc- 
Neill, new master of the men—therefore 
deserve unchallenged ranking as_ the 
world’s No. 1 players of the year. 

Queen Alice—129 pounds dress size 16, 
27 years old this Sept. 28—won her fourth 
national title, her third in succession, with- 
out drawing a deep breath. It was no con- 
test, day after day, as Alice peeled off her 
Alice-blue sweater and eliminated Rita 
Jarvis, Helen Bernhard, Valerie Scott, and 
finally Helen Jacobs without losing a set 
to any of them. 

A fairish sort of night-club crooner on 
the side, Miss Marble can hardly expect 
to realize her dream of becoming an opera 
singer. But her current performance once 
again justified her rating right alongside 
the all-time tennis prima donnas, Helen 
Wills Moody Roark and the late Suzanne 
Lenglen. Neither of these former queens 
ever ruled with a firmer hand than the 
present champion, who began her rise 
after a sunstroke in 1933 that made her 
an invalid for over a year and prompted 
doctors to advise her permanent retire- 
ment. 

In the men’s division, McNeill’s arrival 
as the new net ruler was an upset, for 
Bobby Riggs, last year’s titleholder, had 
been the pre-tournament choice. But a 
head cold and slight fever slowed up Riggs 


in the final rounds. He barely survived a 
five-set heart-throbber with Joe Hunt last 
Sunday, the score 4-6, 6-3, 5-7, 6-3, 6-4, 
and Monday of this week Riggs wilted 
after taking the first two sets from Mc- 
Neill rather easily. Whereupon Don, whose 
all-around shots leave nothing to be de- 
sired, grasped his chance of a lifetime, 
coming from behind to win 4-6, 6-8, 6-3, 
6-3, 7-5. 

The new champion is 22 years old, 5 feet 
11, a resident of Oklahoma City, Okla., 
and a recent graduate of Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. Besides his newly won 
title, McNeill holds the intercollegiate 
tennis crown and hard-court champion- 
ship of France, and in 1938 he won the 
United States National Indoor event. 

In 1937, the tow-headed collegian, mak- 
ing his debut in big-time tennis, first burst 
into prominence by winning a set from 
Baron von Cramm at Forest Hills. “Here,” 
said the Baron as they walked off the 
court that day, “is your coming national 
champion.” MeNeill plays the typical 
American game, forcing the fight like Don 
Budge and Ellsworth Vines, and should 
prove a much more popular champion 
than the cautious, Lacoste-like Riggs, 
whose style was admired by experts but 
not by the crowd. 





Base Burner 


Baseball’s blue chips are down now, with 
not only the league championships at 
stake, but a flock of individual titles to be 
decided before the end of September. Prac- 
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l!, leading man, and Alice Marble, leading lady 


tically all of these strictly personal mat- 
ters—the contests for tops in the batting 
averages, runs batted in, number of hits, 
and the pitching totals—remained up in 
the air last week, except one. George Wash- 
ington Case, the right-handed center fielder 
of the Washington Senators, seemed to 
have safely run off with the stolen-hase 
championship for the second year in a 
row. 

“Stolen Base” Case had a larceny record 
of 29, compared with 18 by his nearest 
rival and teammate, Gee Walker. While 
getting away with those 29 thefts, Case 
was tagged out only half a dozen times, 
which adds up to a success average of .829. 
This is a percentage improvement over last 
year, when he stole many more bases, 5l, 
but was rubbed out 16 times, an average 
of .761. 

George Washington Case is no relation 
to the pioneer of all pitchers who heaved 
a silver dollar (or was it a rock?) 272 
feet across the Rappahannock River. The 
original members of the Case clan—resid- 
ing near the spot where George Washington 
crossed the Delaware—christened a child 
in honor of the Father of His Country and 
ever since the name has been faithfully 
passed on through each generation. 

At Trenton High and later at the Peddie 
School, Hightstown, N. J., the current edi- 
tion of George Washington Case began his 
baseball career as a pitcher. Following 
graduation, he turned down 27 college of- 
fers, choosing faster company in the mi- 
nors. During a brief tryout with the Phila- 
delphia Athletics in 1936, he whacked a 
hit and streaked down to first, just as 
Manager Connie Mack appeared on the 
field. “Hey, come here,” yelled Connie, 
waving his card at the 6-foot 180-pound 
rookie. “Get up there again and bunt.” 

Neatly Case laid one down toward third, 
and again sprinted. “That’s enough,” called 
Connie. “Forget pitching. You're an out- 
fielder.” st 

This was smart judgment on Connies 
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“"Thamice.... 


ai for introducing me to the 


>. - 


\ Sonatelee 


L_ w 
hr. Ve “"’s your rubber, John. You're as much of an expert at 


x 
Ofranile Been \ <a bridge as you are at choosing cigars... You know, i get 


YOU'RE ALWAYS 

RIGHT With a Robt. 

Burns Cigar! Among 

the reasons why so 

many men aré turning to 

Robt. Burns is the fact that 

these fine cigars are always in 
perfect taste—and they always 
taste perfect, too. Their 100% 
choice Havana filler, carefully 
selected tobaccos, and superior 
workmanship are your guarantee 


Also Queens, 2 for 25 cents 


Copyright 1940, General Cigar Co., Ine. 


f N more pleasure out of those Robt. Burns you introduced me 
. gh to than | would out of a grand slam!“ 
\ : 
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After the game... Sue says, “This has certainly been 
@ wonderful evening—no grouchy post mortems. 
When you smoke those Robt. Burns Cigars, we girls 
can depend upon a really peaceful game.“ 


\ Robt. BURNS 
of delicious flavor, Trya Robt. Burns x . 

Cigar today—you’ll know what ‘i ‘ Wid 
we mean with the very first puff. " " 








ALWAYS 


100 % CHOICE HAVANA FILLER 
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The Harvest 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Baseball shakes together a hu- 
man lottery every spring, if you like to 
gamble. Something like 200 rookie ball- 
players report for duty to the sixteen 
major-league teams. Thirty-five or 
forty of them stick through the season. 
Fifteen or twenty win regular jobs. 
Two or three become stars. 

The pay-off is now, in the twilight 
of the baseball year. If you picked a 
few right, from a quick look in March, 
you feel pretty good. But it always 
happens in this lottery that some of 
the winners are numbers you never 
thought of playing. 


In March a fellow named Sidney 
Hudson was just one of those whims 
that overpower Clark Griffith, owner 
of the Washington Nationals, from 
time to time. Hudson was a young and 
callow right-handed pitcher, green as 
grass. His only experience was in a 
Class D league in Florida, and Class 
D is the lowest there is in organized 
baseball. 

You don’t take pitchers from Class 
D and start them cold in the big 
leagues. It’s not done. However, Griffith 
did it, and in doing it he messed up 
the lottery, for Hudson turned out to 
be the best young pitcher of 1940 and 
one of the two or three rookies of the 
year. 

The morbid temptation at this point 
is to pick an all-star team of 1940 
rookies, and I am about to succumb to 
it. My definition of rookie will be some- 
what arbitrary, but it’s the best I know 
—a ballplayer who played regularly for 
the first time in 1940. Some of these 
boys came up to the majors at the tail 
end of last season, according to baseball 
practice, but 1940 gave them their 
first full opportunity to play big-league 
ball. 

The team, with figures as of last week 
end, follows: 


Babe Young, Giants, 1b. (.300) 

Carvel Rowell, Bees, 2b. (.322) 

Lou Boudreau, Indians, ss. (.300) 

Joe Orengo, Cardinals, 3b. (.297) 
Chester Ross, Bees, o.f. (.292) 

Walter Judnich, Browns, o.f. (.295) 

Bill Nicholson, Cubs, o.f. (.295) 

Bob Swift, Browns, c. (.255) 

Sid Hudson, Washington, p. (w. 15, I. 14) 
Vern Olsen, Cubs, p. (w. 11, 1.°9) 


Some selections are hard to make, 
and some points are doubtful. I sus- 
pect, for instance, that both Frank 
Gustine of Pittsburgh and Ray Mack 
of Cleveland, rookie second baseman, 
will eventually prove more valuable 
than Rowell, but Boston’s Alabama 
Kid has hit the ball so often this season 
that he can’t be set aside. 

Joe Orengo is not as spectacular in 
the field as young Bob Kennedy of the 
White Sox, and he did not always 
play third base in the shifting Cardinal 
infield, but he hits the ball consistently, 
something they expect of a third base- 
man nowadays. Dom DiMaggio of the 
Red Sox has played only half the sea- 
son, through no fault of his own. Other- 
wise, he belongs in the all-star rookie 
outfield, and close behind is Maurice 
Van Robays of Pittsburgh, still an 
awkward fielder but a gentleman who 
has batted in 85 runs. 

The big time was full of new short- 
stops. The three best were Boudreau, 
the Cleveland slugger; Peewee Reese, 
Brooklyn’s rapid little clutch player; 
and Martin Marion, who was smooth 
and sure all year for the Cardinals and 
hit surprisingly well. But Boudreau 
tops them. A fine fielder, he also car- 
ries a big bat, with 85 runs batted in 
already and more than 160 hits. There 
hasn’t been a shortstop like that since 
Joe Cronin broke in. 


In fact, I’d call Boudreau the 
rookie-of-the-year, with the aforemen- 
tioned Sid Hudson close behind. The 
pitcher from Class D may yet win 
eighteen games in his freshman year 
for a lagging sixth-place team. Recent- 
ly the shutouts and low-hit games have 
rolled off his finger tips, and when he 
beat the vicious Red Sox and Bob 
Grove 1 to 0 in thirteen innings last 
week—well, that’s major-league pitch- 
ing. 

New catchers were scarce. Good 
southpaw pitching prospects abounded 
—Olsen, Newhouser, Lanier, Raffens- 
berger, Lanahan. Mr. Nicholson is the 
home-run king, with 22 to date. It’s a 
good crop, but I wish I’d taken a 
second look at that Hudson last spring. 
If they had mutuels, there’s a long 
shot that would have paid off at 
$109.60. 
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Seem See 


part, and now he wonders why in heayey 
he ever let the speed boy drift away. Clar, 
Griffith, rediscovering Case as an outfielj. 
er with Trenton in 1937, promptly brought 
him up to Washington and assigned Clyde. 
Milan, an old base-stealing terror, as ty. 
tor. 

From Milan, Case has picked up many 
tricks, detecting pitchers’ little manner. 
isms which betray where the ext throy 
will go and learning how to °« the ball 
from the hand of a waiting baseman, 1, 
develop speed, George wears heavy hunt. 
ing boots in the winter so his baseball 
shoes will feel lighter. His .302 batting 
average last year and .294 for this seasoy 
up to last week would have been much low. 
er except for many infield hits. 

It is not likely that the 24-year-oli 
Washington flash will ever erase the recor 
of Ty Cobb, who stole 96 times in 1915 
while being caught 38 times, or the mark of 
the more conservative but consistent Max 
Carey, who in 1922 was caught off base 
only twice while stealing 51 bases. Case’s 
legs may not last long, for he admits that 
almost every time he slides, he tears them 
to pieces and the pain nearly kills him, 
But for the present, he is in a class all by 
himself, a refreshing throwback to the good 
old pre-Ruthian days of inside one-run 


baseball. 





Sport Squibs 
Dudley P. Rogers of Danvers, Mass., 


was elected last week to succeed the late 
Russell H. Johnson as president of the 
American Kennel Club—the governing 
body of American dogdom which enforces 
regulations of member clubs regarding reg- 
istry, breeding, field trials, and showing of 
pure-bred dogs. A hunting and polo en- 
thusiast as well as a Sealyham terrier fan- 
cier, Rogers is the tenth president of the 
AKC since its founding in 1884. 


“ The plan to make the annual Rose Bow! 
football classic a permanent fixture be- 
tween the champions of the Pacific Coast 
Conference and the Western Conference 
fizzled last week when Big Ten faculty rep- 
resentatives, meeting in Chicago, failed to 
reach a final agreement. 


“| Under the laws of boxing prior to 1950, 
Billy Conn probably would have lost his 
joust with Bob Pastor, in Madison Square 
Garden, New York City, on a foul. For 
Conn time and again hit Pastor south of 
the border before putting his weary foe 
away in the thirteenth. Perhaps the blows 
were not decisive factors; maybe they were 
unintentional, but that they were low was 
beyond dispute. Under present rules, how- 
ever, only rounds and not the final decision 
can be lost on a foul. So Conn drew noth- 
ing more serious than the loss of two 
rounds and a chorus of catcalls, while mov- 
ing a step closer to his goal, a bout with 
Joe Louis. 
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— : College has improved my head . \ i Tips like that one on Mallory 
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‘ought : reduces my overhead. That's | ' favorite Hollywood hero. 
Clyde iz because Mallory hats are made ~~ . Such praise is enough to put a 
ii 'Cravenette' moisture-resistant man's head in the clouds, and that's where my 

so as to stay good-looking. head thinks it is anyway, every time I ease it 
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For This Fall especially, visit your Mallory Dealer. 
h of For Mallory now pioneers in presenting every smart 
bs fashion feature hitherto exclusive to fuller- 
were bodied hats . .. in felts so soft-fitting they 

was Seem to scarcely graze your brow. 
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How Nazi radio propaganda blazed up preceding a typical invasion 








RADIO 


Crescendo of Nazi Propaganda 





Charted in Princeton Analysis 


Since last Nov. 27, the Princeton Lis- 
tening Center has tuned in on and made 
phonographic recordings of the war’s new- 
est propaganda weapon: the flood of multi- 
lingual short-wave broadcasts directed at 
America and at one another by the bel- 
ligerents. Financed by the Rockefeller 
Foundation as an adjunct to Princeton 
University’s School of Public and In- 
ternational Affairs, the Center, which 
from time to time issues reports analyz- 
ing the broadcasts, has concluded that 
the German propaganda barrages usual- 
ly herald Nazi political and military of- 
fenses. 

As proof of this observation, the Center 
last week released three charts, two of 
them (A and B) tending to show the in- 
creasing intensity of the Nazi short-wave 
blasts leading up to the invasion of Scan- 
dinavia on April 9 and of the Low Coun- 
tries on May 10. Chart C, covering the 
period from Jan. 20 to Aug. 29, purports to 
show Germany’s radio attempts to influ- 
ence American opinion. In their early pro- 
grams, the Nazis took little issue with the 
pro-British sentiment in the United States, 
but recently there has been a deliberate at- 
tempt, the Center says, to stimulate “a 
psychological civil war” through anti- 
Semitic broadcasts and criticism of United 
States diplomats and the press. 

The Center also points out that the in- 
vasion of Scandinavia (Chart A) followed 
the same propaganda pattern Germany 
used against Austria, Czecho-Slovakia, 
and Poland by hinting at future military 
moves in verbal attacks. The Low Coun- 
tries’ invasion, however, saw a departure 
from the method. Germany for weeks hint- 
ed at action in the Balkans in bitter at- 
tacks against British interference which 
reached their peak on May 6 and 7 (see 
Chart B), only to drop sharply at the 
moment Britain was considering the Cab- 
inet shake-up that made Churchill Prime 
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Princeton Listening Center from P.P.C. 
Now pleas to U.S. are soaring 


Minister May 10, the day Holland was in- 
vaded. 

This sudden switch from German regu- 
larity causes the Center to ask in its report 
covering broadcasts from April 16 to May 
9: “Could it have been that Berlin, fearing 
the inauguration of a more vigorous British 
policy in the west, changed its Balkan 
plans and moved instead against the Low 
Countries, with no time effectively to re- 


9999 


direct its radio ‘barrage’: 





Glorifying the Married Folk 


Since November 1939, Haven Mac- 
Quarrie has been lining up married cou- 
ples before the microphone and popping 
such questions as these: 


How long should married couples sulk 
before making up? (Answer: Peace before 
nightfall.) 

Should a husband get up on Sunday 
morning and cook his wife’s breakfast? 
(Depends on attitudes and cooking abili- 
ties.) 

Who should control the purse strings, 
husband or wife? (No consensus possible.) 


Fascinated by the idea of The Marriage 
Club and the string of varied questions 
and answers, 633 listeners wrote fan let- 
ters after the first airing on a single West 
Coast station. The next week three sta- 
tions aired it and the letters totaled 
2,400; the third week it went on the NBC 
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There was a variation in pattern 
before invasion of Low Countries 


Blue network and presently MacQuarrie 
—a tall veteran of the vaudeville stave— 
was employing six stenographers to sort 
the weekly average of 8,700 letters. But the 
show remained sponsorless and on Aug. 17 
went off the NBC network. 

Last week, however, the Continental 
Baking Co. decided it was sufficient|y fas. 
cinated by The Marriage Club to sign it 
up for a weekly broadcast and switched 
the program to the CBS network, where 
it made its debut Sept. 7 at 8 p.m. (EDT) 
for the East and at 7 p.m. (PST) for the 
Far West. Henceforth it will be heard at 
these times every Saturday. Each of the 
four couples appearing before the micro- 
phone will get $20; the couple giving the 
best answers, as voted by a board of 
judges, will win $25 extra. The best ques- 
tion will win $15; all others used, 85. The 
show has already acquired a backlog of 
216,000 possible questions. 

Although MacQuarrie permits humor to 
brighten up his show, he takes the insti- 
tution of marriage, his marriage clinic, 
and himself seriously. His technique in 
handling program participants comes from 
the stage experience which began wlien he 
was 4 years old and from a previous radio 
show, Do You Want to Be an Actor? His 
opinion on matrimony was documented 
by his own successful marriage ten years 
ago—to his former vaudeville partner, 
Gladys Marion—which resulted in two 
children, Ronnie, 8, and Patty Lou, 4. 

Married couples trying to sneak in the 
word “divorce” during their brief mo- 
ment of glory on the air find themselves 
clicked off before they can reach thie sec- 
ond syllable. “Married people,” pontifi- 
cates MacQuarrie, “are better people.” 





Television Goes Military 


Radio has long proved its usefulness to 
the Army, but not until the recent North- 
ern New York State maneuvers (News- 
wEEK, Aug. 19) did television get an op- 
portunity to try out for the role of the 
service’s auxiliary eye. How it performed 
was made public last week by the Allen 
B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. 

Using the campus of St. Lawrence Uni- 
versity, Canton, N. Y., as a base, Du Mont 
engineers installed a 50-watt transmitter 
and raised a television antenna atop one 
of the towers of radio station WCAD in 
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the physics building. Two hundred feet 
away, atop the chapel tower, a second 
antenna was raised to serve as a relay link 
in picking up Image signals. Then out from 
the campus—across “no man’s land” where 
“Blue troops” were defending the terrain 
against the invading “Blacks”—sped two 
trucks, one carrying complete mobile tele- 
vision pickup equipment, powered with a 
95-watt relay transmitter, the second a 
motor generator which could eliminate the 
necessity of making contact with electric 
power lines. As the trucks were rapidly 
coupled and the apparatus put into opera- 
tion, the crew turned their camera lenses 
on troop movements. 

Retransmitted, these images were seen 
on receiving screens at three different 
points; the Second Corps headquarters at 
De Kalb Junction, the Third Corps head- 
quarters at Heuvelton, and the umpire 
headquarters at Canton, respectively 12, 
16, and 4 miles from the scene of the ac- 
tion. Officers were able to see troops pass- 
ing over a roadway and a convoy of more 
than 50 trucks followed by a number of 
155-millimeter guns against a background 
of houses and trees. 

From conservative Army officers, came 
an estimate of results: “It has definite 
possibilities.” However, because at the 
present stage of development an enemy 
with a receiving set could catch the tele- 
vised images with only a little difficulty, 
future experiments will seek a technique 
for controlling distance and direction of 
transmission in order to make intercep- 
tion impossible. 











RELIGION 


‘In My Father’s House .. .’ 


The 56,000,000 Americans who formally 
worship God would be a vast spiritual 
army—if they could get together. Actually, 
they are scattered among 256 sects, most 
of them Christian. The churches’ differ- 
ences range from basic theology (as with 
Catholics and Unitarians) to geography 
(as with Northern and Southern Bap- 
tists). And what puzzles nonbelievers most 
is that all these Christian sects root their 
contradicting doctrines in the Bible. 

An unusually clear-cut and authorita- 
tive chart to Christianity’s ramifications 
appeared this week in a new book. His 
Many Mansions (252 pages, 48,000 words. 
Greystone, New York, $2.50), by Rulon S. 
Howells, Assistant Attorney General of 
Utah and a devout Mormon. It catalogues 
the history, beliefs, and organization of 
thirteen categories of Christian denomi- 
nations — Adventist, Baptist, Christian 
Scientist, Mormon, Congregationalist, Dis- 
ciples of Christ, Eastern Orthodox, Epis- 
copal-Anglican, Lutheran, Methodist, Pres- 
byterian, Roman Catholic, and Unitarian. 
That many a churchgoer would do well 
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The finest flavors ... thoroughly mixed with skill and care 
are used in Beech-Nut Gum. That is why you may enjoy 
each delicious piece of Beech-Nut Gum for a longer time. 
Your choice of 7 delicious kinds. 


Full-flavored Peppermint, Spearmint, Oralgum 
4 flavors of BEECHIES (Candy Coated) 
Peppermint, Spearmint, Pepsin, Cinnamon 


Beech-Nut Gum 


iF YOU VISIT THE NEW YORK WORLD'S FAIR 


don't miss the Beech-Nut Building. If you drive through the lovely Mohawk Valley 
of New York, stop at Canajoharie and see how Beech-Nut products are made. 
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to read it is demonstrated in Howells’ in- 
troduction. He cites surveys showing that 
many clergymen in the same church dis- 
agree sharply on important dogma and 
that four out of five laymen don’t know 
exactly what their church expects them to 
believe. “Are we Baptist, Catholic, or 
Methodist, etc., because after a thorough 
study of their principles, we claim it as 
‘the’ way to worship God?” asks Howells. 
“Or are we members for other reasons, such 
as friendships, birth, family relationship, 
or some other such reason?” 


on 





Defeating Poverty With Soil 

“The cure for Communism is to give a 
man a cow.” So says Mgr. Luigi G. Ligutti, 
45-year-old Italian and pastor of the 
Roman Catholic Church of the Assump- 
tion in Granger, Iowa. And he knows 
whereof he speaks, for by this and other 
rules of practical economics Monsignor 
Ligutti has lifted Granger out of poverty 
into.increasing prosperity and made it one 
of the nation’s outstanding cooperative 
communities. 

When the priest first reached Granger in 
1926, most of the 300-odd citizens (largely 
Italians and Croats) lived in dreary 
shacks, worked winters in soft-coal mines, 
and nearly starved during long summer 
layoffs. Monsignor Ligutti decided they 
should spend those idle months working 
the soil, and in 1935 he found a chance to 
help them do it: under the new Federal 
Subsistence Homesteads Act, he got the 
first of loans now totaling $200,000 for a 
nonsectarian Granger Homestead Project. 

Aided by Rabbi Eugene Mannheimer and 
the Rev. Stoddard Lane (Congregational- 
ist) of Des Moines, he installed 50 families 
in staunch cottages on 4-acre plots. He or- 
ganized cooperatives to gravel their roads 
and to buy a tractor, seeds, and nursery 
stock, etc., and helped the families land- 
scape their lawns with trees and shrubs. 





By the end of the first year they were able 
to celebrate with a complete home-grown 
banquet. The colony’s sole Communist had 
long since “reformed.” 

The homesteaders now own 50 cows and 
nearly 300 pigs, and run a cooperative bank 
which in 1939 earned a 4 per cent profit. 
They have paid the government $14.75 a 
month on their 30-year loans. Last year 
one of them cleared $200 in cash on his 
tomato crop, besides what he earned in the 
mines. Last month, at Granger’s third an- 
nual fair, another exhibited 59 varieties of 
food, ranging from raspberries to peanuts. 
Last week nine homesteaders worked sec- 
ondhand machinery in a new co-op tomato 
cannery and prepared to produce 15,000 
cans for sale in the open market. Others 
discussed plans for a sugar-beet refinery. 

Proud of Granger’s development, Mon- 
signor Ligutti, now president of the Na- 
tional Catholic Rural Life Conference, 
often travels to lecture about his project. 


—— 
<< 


The tall, husky monsignor insists coop. 
eratives are no more Communist than his 
church. “The relief problem of the United 
States can be solved,” he declares, “hy 4 
proper use of the soil.” ) 
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A Force for Democracy: 
Book Gives Capitalism Credit 
for Building of America 


A book about the United States. 
“wholly concerned with the underlying 
forces, economic and political, that haye 
made American history,” could be as dry 
as a hot afternoon in the Dust Bowl. But 
Louis M. Hacker’s Tue Triumpn or 
AMErIcAr? CapitaLisM, which is just such 
a history, turns out to be an engrossing 
study of our national development, writ- 
ten in a clear, popular style without any 
of the didacticism so often found in eco- 
nomic interpretations of history. 

The author, a lecturer at Columbia Uni- 
versity who has written several books on 
United States history, may be concerned 
with economic forces, but he is no eco- 
nomic determinist seeing behind every 
event a dehumanized, dollars-and-cents 
motive. He does think that it was capital- 
ism, unhampered by feudal antecedents, 
that entrenched in the minds of the earli- 
est Americans the concept of a free man 
with equal opportunity and equal status 
before the law. It was capitalism, Hacker 
claims, that gave us—aside from an end- 
less material advance—the public school, 
universal suffrage, hatred of a privileged 
caste, and the right to challenge oppres- 
sive authority. 

Beginning his story of America with its 
European background, the author gets in- 
to his theme proper with a description of 
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... has put useful hands to work in founding a successful ‘co-op’ at Granger, Iowa 
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the ousting of the English merchant-capi- 
talist by the up-and-coming merchants 
and planters of the thirteen colonies. He 
then traces the rise of the American mer- 
chant-capitalist, defined as an enterpriser 
who did not control the means of produc- 
tion but bought, instead, the finished arti- 
ces from small producers and sold them 
at a profit. He shows how, in turn, this 
kind of businessman gave way to the in- 
dustrial-capitalist, who did control the 
productive means and under whose egis 
the great development of America and the 
conquest of the wilderness really took 
place. 

But it took the Civil War, says the au- 
thor, to liberate the industrial-capitalist 
from the hampering effects of Southern 
agricultural economy; this was the second 
of two great “revolutions” in which capi- 
talism triumphed. The section of Hacker’s 
book in which he gives a detailed break- 
down of slave economy is extremely in- 
teresting. He shows how the big planta- 
tion owners were forced to sink an absurd- 
ly excessive amount of their capital into 
maintaining their labor supply—a supply 
that constantly became more expensive. 
A typical mid-century planter, according 
to Hacker’s figures, could expect little bet- 
ter than a 2 per cent return on an invest- 
ment of $30,000 to $40,000. Although 
Hacker doesn’t say that the South faced 
bankruptey, he demonstrates that slave 
economy had no power to rejuvenate it- 
self and was leading nowhere. 

Hacker brings his book up to the end of 
the nineteenth century, closing with the 
story of Andrew Carnegie, greatest of the 
steelmakers. In that brilliant career, Hack- 
er sees typified the industrial capitalist, 
the man of small beginnings who brought 
private enterprise to its highest peak in 
America. (Toe TrrumpH or AMERICAN 
CapiratisM. 460 pages, 148,000 words. 
Appendixes, index. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $3.) 





A Stronger China 


The newest book on the three-year-old 
Chinese-Japanese conflict, Twin Srars oF 
CuinA, is an unusually competent piece of 
reporting by an American soldier, Maj. 
Evans Fordyce Carlson. 

The author was a Marine officer in China 
for eight years; at the beginning of the war 
he was made an official observer for the 
United States Navy. In the line of that 
duty, he marched and bivouacked with the 
Chinese troops and interviewed their com- 
manders. He also studied Japanese strat- 
egy and examined the new China that is 
emerging from the war. 

Westerners must revise their picture, 
says Carlson, of a vast but weak China 
slowly being strangled by the Japanese. 
The war has hardened the nation, he 
claims, and united its leadership and its 
people. Japanese brutality has stimulated 





Sound your Z —it’s the Play that Wins 
Sater, Smoother Motor Performance 





Take it from an old timer in the car-service business, 
when you beat sludge and varnish you've won the big 
battle against engine trouble. My advice is to check 
them now with anti-sludge PennZoil Motor Oil! 





BETTER SEE YOUR Z-MAN SOON! 


From coast to coast, thousands of the nation’s finest dealers dis- 
play the yellow PennZoil oval. Next time you need service, drive 
in... and be sure to sound your “Z” for PennZoil. It's a whale 
of a buy at today’s price! 


Member Pa. Grade Crude Oil Ass'n Permit No. 2 





GIVE YOUR ENGINE AN EXTRA MARGIN OF SAFETY 





So...$0UPerior! 


@ Pardon us if we call Underwood 
Black Bean Soup souperior but 
there are few first courses so hap- 
pily designed to get a dinner party 
off to a famous start. Few soups are 
so thoroughly worthy of a well- 
eae table, of that subtle spot 
sherry, that slice of egg. 
@ By Special Appointment, too, is 
another distinguished soup, Under- 
wood Purée Mongole, a deliciously 
seasoned blend of tomatoes, peas 
and julienned vegetables. 
@ If your dealer does not carry these 
soups, write toWm. Underwood Co.,80 
Walnut St., Watertown, Massachusetts. 
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A gift card in your name will be 
sent a friend to start a NEWS- 
WEEK gift subscription and be 
followed by 52 news-crammed 
issues for the exciting year ahead. 
A full year’s subscription costs 
only $4.00. Orders may be sent 
directly to 
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the will to fight. China is becoming edu- 
cated, and the armies are constantly im- 
proving. 

As to the war’s outcome, the author 
seems in little doubt that the Chinese can 
defend their country from the invader. 
He admits, however, that much depends 
on outside factors, most important of which 
is the question of American supplies to the 
Japanese. If it weren’t for continued eco- 
nomic assistance from the United States, 
Carlson states, even the present stale- 
mated position of Japan in China could not 
be maintained. (Twin Stars or CHINA. 
331 pages, 95,000 words. Illustrations, in- 
dex. Dodd, Mead, New York. $3.) 





More Robert Nathan 


As a poet, Robert Nathan has never 
sought to influence other makers of verse; 
he heads no school. A craftsman in the 
English tradition, whose technical ex- 
periments (if any) take place before the 
finished poem is printed, Nathan follows 
a quiet way and in a quiet way he grows. 

The proof is in a new collection, A W1n- 
TER Tipe, which contains some of the most 
mature verse Nathan has written and 
some of the loveliest sonnets. The pre- 
vailing mood is a minor-key pessimism, 
bordering at times on _ world-weariness. 
Thus, in the sonnet beginning: “Did I but 
see in man’s immense despair some hint 
of peace, some promise of repose .. .” 
Nathan is convinced that: 


. from his anguish man no moral 
learns, 

And draws from pain no lesson to be 
kind. 

Alone he weeps, and like a serpent 
turns 

Unto himself the poisons of his mind. 

Lonely in sorrow as in joy alone, 

He makes of grief a weapon and a 
stone. 


A sonnet written in 1935—“Ethiopia”— 
is the least detached poem in the book. 
In the clarion call at the end, one suspects 
the poet was addressing himself as much 
as his fellows: 


O Ethiopia, O lonely ground, 

Where lies the lion of your freedom 
now? 

The vultures gather with a greedy 
sound, 

Alert and hungry on the empty bough. 

Awake, you poets! Drowsy-headed 
throng— 

If freedom dies, you will not sleep 
for long! 


These are serious poems, for the most 
part, with little of the whimsicality of 
Nathan’s earlier verse and none of the 
out-of-the-world charm of his prose fan- 
tasies. They are very much of the world 
today. (A Winter Tine. 54 pages. Knopf, 
New York. $2.) 
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OTHER NEW BOOKS 








Bastuissa. By John Masefield. 37 
pages, 83,000 words. Macmillan, Ney 
York. $2.50. The oft-told tale of the dane. 
ing girl and prostitute who became Ey. 
press Theodora of Byzantium—the mos 
recent version was John Vandercook’s 


British Combine 


John Masefield retells a tale 


“Empress of the Dusk” (Newsweek, May 
20)—reworked by a modern master of 
romantic fiction. 


Evrorpe IN THE Sprinc. By Clare 
Boothe. 324 pages, 86,000 words. Knopf, 
New York. $2.50. The American play- 
wright went to Europe last spring 
assignment for Life magazine and left as 
France was toppling. This rather shrill 
account of her travels and obser\ 
ends on a pessimistic warning to Ameri- 
cans. 


on an 


itions 


CostaALs AND THE Hippocrirr. By 
Henry de Montherlant. 462 pages, 13?- 
000 words. Knopf, New York. $2.75. A 
bitterly cynical love story by a leading 
French novelist. 





MYSTERY WEEK 


Tue Goose 
O”Y 


Hogarth. 277 


Is Cooxep. By Emmett 
pages. Simon & Schuster, 
New York. $2. A scientist could be acci- 
dentally electrocuted in his laboratory, 
but Detective Marty Cohen thouglit it 
was murder. Keeping up with this enter- 
taining new detective is a breathless busi- 
ness. 

Tue Canny Kinuines. By Gail Stock- 
well. 312 pages. Greystone, New York. 8. 
Though the author at once reveals tliat a 
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candy manufacturer is destined for mur- 
der, not until the twisted strands of his 
jife and those around him are unwound 
does the victim die and his murderer be- 
come apparent. A new technique beauti- 


fully handled. 


Sap Cypress. By Agatha Christie. 270 
pages. Dodd, Mead, New York. $2. The 
Shakespearean quotation that gives Miss 
Christie her title points, as the prosecu- 
tion did, to the guilt of Elinor Carlisle in 
the death of a beautiful girl. Told first by 
Flinor’s mental flashback and then by 
Hercule Poirot’s interviews, this is one of 
the Belgian’s most absorbing cases. 


























MUSIC 


A Workshop for Artists: 
Yaddo Closes Musical Period 


With Four Free Concerts 
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Yaddo, a 600-acre estate adjoining the 
race track at Saratoga Springs, N.Y., is 
something of a monument to childish prat- 
tle; its curious name came from mispronun- 
cation of Shadow Inn, which once stood 
on the grounds, by the four children of 
Spencer Trask—New York banker, broker, 
and early backer of Thomas A. Edison. 
And from the start it was something of a 
monument to the arts, for in the rambling 
three-story mansion (built after 1881 in 
imitation of a Transylvanian castle) Trask 
and his wife Katrina, a writer, were often 
hosts to celebrities of the art, music, and 
literary worlds. 

Trask died in 1909; his widow, a year 
before she died in 1922, married an old 
family friend, George Foster Peabody, 
banker and philanthropist, who died two 
years ago. All three are buried on Almo- 
kaddi (Arabie for Holy Hill) in the elab- 
orate Yaddo rose gardens—one of the 
sights of Saratoga. Their memory lingers 
on through the Corporation of Yaddo— 
Mrs. Peabody’s brain child—which since 
19296 has given room and board for the 
summer (or part of it) to some 500 musi- 
cians, writers, and painters, and annual- 
ly since 1932 (except last year) has been 
the scene of a contemporary-music period 
which brings together a group of top-flight 
and promising American composers. 

This year’s committee—Richard Dono- 
van, Roy Harris, Normand Lockwood, Otto 
luening, and Quincy Porter—selected some 
3) modern compositions (from 150 scores 
submitted) for performance; and last 
week a 25-piece orchestra, in residence and 
rehearsing at Yaddo for a month, wound 
up the period with four concerts to which 
the public was admitted free. 

In the book-lined library at the big 
house, composers and music lovers heard 
the Roy Harris string quartet No. 3, 
Quiney Porter’s quartet for flute and 
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The Greyhound’s stride carries 


a lesson in smooth mixing 





Citic 


1114” x 8” full color reproduction, without advertising, sent for 10¢. Write Rox EJ, address below. 


Q. Why does the greyhound run so fast and smoothly? 
A. He’s been developed that way—for centuries. 
Q. Why does Fleischmann’s—the first American gin— mix so smoothly? 


A. It’s been developed that way—since 1870. Every kernel of grain 
used in its distilling is selected for the purpose. 






Q. Is that why Fleischmann’s is called a pedigreed gin? 


A. Yes—and you can speedily prove it—by trying 
Fleischmann’s! 


Mixer's Manual 


Would you like a reputation for 
prize-winning drinks? See your 
dealer for “The Mixer’s Manual” 
or write Box EJ, The Fleischmann 
Distilling Corp., Peekskill, N. Y. 
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Distilled from American Grain. 90 Proof. 
Copyright 1940, The Fleischmann Distilling Corporation, Peekskill, New York. 
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New Purity of Tone! 
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The first basic improvement in record re- 
production since the phonograph was in- 
vented! The hard, vibrating crystal and 
rigid steel needle are gone. Instead, a 
floating, “permanent” jewel reproduces 
any record on a beam of light, reflected 
from a tiny mirror to a photo-electric cell. 
Record wear and surface noise reduced by 
10 to 1. Glorious new purity of tone; rich, 
deep “lows” without sacrifice of clear, 
brilliant “highs.”’ Hear this history-making 
invention at your nearest Philco dealer. 
Philco 608P, illustrated, only $12.95 down. 
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strings, David Diamond’s concerto for 
chamber orchestra, and Paul Creston’s 
concerto for marimba and others, along 
with Robert McBride’s spoofing “Wise 
Apple Five” for clarinet and_ strings. 
Works by unknowns like Paul Pish and 
Alvin Etler were also heard. 

As in previous years, the performances 
were recorded so composers may study 
their own work at leisure; several of the 
programs were broadcast over NBC. 





RECORD WEEK 


The martial sweetness of the music of 
Johannes Brahms is nowhere more elo- 
quently expressed than in the majestic 
second symphony, two versions of which 
are offered this month. One, in ten 12- 
inch sides, introduces John Barbirolli and 
the New York Philharmonic-Symphony to 
the Columbia label ($5.50); twelve 12- 
inch sides are required for the Victor ver- 
sion by Eugene Ormandy and the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra ($6.50). Both are excel- 
lent performances, Barbirolli’s simple and 
straightforward, Ormandy’s ornate and, 
in the last movement, overdone. Potential 
customers had better listen to both and 
choose for themselves. 


Decca, which makes few mistakes in 
gauging popular taste, slips up with a 
“New Moon” album of Sigmund Rom- 
berg’s melodies from the M-G-M movies 
(three 10-inch records, $2.75). Florence 
George’s voice seems thin in “One Kiss” 
and “Lover, Come Back to Me.” Three of 
the six, including “Softly, as in a Morn- 
ing Sunrise,” are better orchestrated by 
Harry Horlick in a Decca album of Rom- 
berg favorites issued several months ago 
(NEWSWEEK, June 24). 


MOVIES | 





A Saga of the Frontiers. 
Film of Early Virginia Depicts 
Democracy’s Growing Pains 


Elizabeth Page’s best seller of last year 
“The Tree of Liberty,” comes to th 
screen as THe Howarps or Virci,; 
though using only a portion of tiie 
page novel, Columbia still seems 
tackled a larger canvas than it cou! 
effectively, with the result that th 
cade of Colonial and Revolutionary Amer. 
ica, while ambitious, expensive, aiid gep. 
erally interesting, comes to life all too jp. 
frequently. 

The film begins in 1754, when Virsinians 
were turning calculating eyes to the yp. 
tilled riches of Ohio, and closes 
on the eve of Cornwallis’ surrenler at 
Yorktown. In those years, and in {he per- 
son of a confident young surveyor named 
Matt Howard (Cary Grant), ar 
tized the growing pains of democ: 
struggle between the liberalism 
brave New World and the conserva‘ 
the Old. 

The Howards of Albemarle Count 
typical frontier folk of that peri 
buckskinned, unpolished inferiors 
fashionable gentry who lord it o 
rich Tidewater estates to their east. 
democracy was rooting even before 
colonists had a name for it, and, thr 
his boyhood friendship with young 
Jefferson (Richard Carlson), Matt finds 
himself clumping self-consciously through 
the Williamsburg mansion of the wealthy 
Peytons. In the Virginia capital, 
loses his zest for Ohio and Indian 
despite the baffled snobbishness of 
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Colonial love: Cary Grant and Martha Scott in ‘Howards of Virgi nia’ 
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wood Peyton (Sir Cedric Hardwicke) , per- 
suades Jane Peyton (Martha Scott) to 
have a go at life with him in the Albemarle 
backwoods. 

Adapted by Sidney Buchman and di- 
rected by Frank Lloyd, the Howard saga 
is most effective in the sequences that re- 
create frontier life and manners as seen 
through the eye of the woman who loves 
her husband while rebelling against his 
democratic ideas. These sequences are im- 
pressive in their homely humor and real- 
ism, though much footage otherwise wasted 
inevitably pulls the emotional punches in 
the story of Matt’s relationship with his 
wife and children. 

Obviously miscast, Cary Grant meets 
the exigencies of a difficult role with more 
gusto than persuasion. Martha Scott fol- 
lows her impressive screen debut in “Our 
Town” with a sincere if more conventional 
characterization. That this history has 
been staged with exceptional fidelity, is 
due in part to the fact that its Williams- 
burg sequences were filmed on location 
in the historic city which was _ recon- 
structed by John D. Rockefeller Jr. as a 
$20,000,000 project to perpetuate Ameri- 
ca’s past. 





A Laugh From Broadway 


The Warner Brothers handed them- 
selves a tough assignment when they paid 
a stiff price for the privilege of retelling 
No Time For Comepy—a Broadway hit 
of last winter—in screen terms. Despite 
considerable padding, S. N. Behrman’s so- 
phisticated account of the private life of 
an actress and her temperamental play- 
wright husband is still a fragile and static 
tale to set before the impatient camera. 
Nevertheless, the studio retains the great- 
er part (if not always the spirit) of the 
author’s witty observation and supplies a 
fine cast to make the most of it. 

Julius J. and Philip G. Epstein have 
taken more liberties with the original than 
merely giving it a new climax and the ad- 
ditional sequences that comprise the first 
third of the film. They have stuck a few 
wisps of hay (Behrman admirers might 
call it corn) in the suave Gaylord Ester- 
brook’s hair and turned him into a gawky 
bucolic whose first Broadway success 
glorifies Park Avenue life with the confi- 
dence of a small-town boy who has never 
been out of Minnesota. 

The non-Behrman chapters of the film 
marry Gay (James Stewart) to Linda 
(Rosalind Russell) , his star, and set him 
up as a celebrity. After that, as in the 
Broadway production, this is the history 
of a happy marriage that almost went on 
the rocks when a ’cello-voiced man-hunter 
persuades Gay that he has “hidden 
depths,” 

Even when he is called on to portray 
the world-weary playwright who drinks 

(Continued on Page 63) 
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= your current copies of 
Newsweek for a permanent history 
of the war. 


Conveniently bound, they make a 
valuable reference for looking up 
important world happenings. 

A sturdily made binder, designed 
to hold 26 issues and the semiannual 
index, costs only $1.75. Separate in- 
dices are 75c each. Orders may be 
sent directly to 
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HAND WOVEN 


by the mountain people of New Mexico 


If you want real distinction in 
your ties here it is for only $1. 
Ever since the 17th century the 
Spanish people here have been 
raising sheep and weaving wool. 
And our colorful landscape 
makes them natural artists. 
The result in their hand-woven 
ties is unbeatable! Lovely pat- 
terns and colors. All wool tex- 
ture (marvelous with tweeds), 
made up to tie right and hang 
right. Can be cleaned again and 
again. Sold direct from weavers, 
only $1 postpaid anywhere. 
WRITE for my Rainbow Folder 
of 62 choices, with fabric sample. 
See why my customers are con- 
stantly asked: ‘‘Where did you 
get that tie?”’ Write now. 


WEBB YOUNG, Trader 
301 Canyon Road, Santa Fe, New Mexico 








The Groaner 


by JOHN O'HARA 


F or a man who apparently moves 
slowly and lives a pleasantly casual 
life, Mr. H. L. Crosby covers a lot of 
ground and gets a lot done. At the 
moment of this writing, for instance, 
Mr. Crosby qualifies for Mr. Lardner’s 
department by qualifying for the Na- 
tional Amateur golf tournament. True, 
Crosby made it as alternate, but he 
made it, which is more than I'll ever 
do, and I am a year younger than 
Crosby and have a lot more time to 
play golf. But not only could Crosby 
make Mr. Lardner’s department; he 
can, and does, make this department by 
virtue of having made a phonograph 
recording of Ballad for Americans, 
which I’ve just heard for the first time. 


The story behind Crosby’s mak- 
ing that recording goes back three or 
four months, or, if you prefer, eighteen 
or twenty years. Harry Lillis Crosby, 
best known as Bing, called by his inti- 
mates The Groaner, has had a career 
in American music that is peculiarly 
his own. It has been said before, and 
must be said at least once again, that 
the more successful he became, the 
more fun he had—which is not always 
true of American success, measured in 
terms of money. He certainly has the 
touch. The people of the world like his 
singing and have made him a very, 
very rich man, and with his money he 
has been able to do the things he likes. 
He is the father of four sons. His alma 
mater, a place called Gonzaga, in Spo- 
kane, gave him an honorary Ph.D. 
three years ago—as much to the sur- 
prise, I imagine, of the older members 
of the faculty as to Crosby himself, 
who as a youth could not have been 
the Jebbies’ ideal. 

He has his private though public 
race track, where on August Saturday 
nights he and his friend Pat O’Brien, 
there known as The Vice President, 
entertain at fabulous parties that bring 
out the real or fancied Irish in all the 
guests. I have seen him broadcast, and 
that’s highly remunerative fun, for him, 
for Robin Burns, for John Scott Trot- 
ter and the skilled members of Trotter’s 
band. And this week, as I said before, 
he is trying out for the National Ama- 
teur. All this goes back to the be- 
ginnings of his singing, the pugnacious 
young man who liked the sauce, the 
ward of Paul Whiteman, the Rhythm 


Boy, the Blue of the Night boy, and 
the more or less historical rest. 

The more immediate story is that of 
the friendship and mutual respect |e- 
tween Crosby and a man named Jack 
Kapp, president of Decca Recoris, 
Kapp lives for, and very well by, rec- 
ords, and has all his life; and when he 
started making records for half the 
standard price of 75 cents a few years 
ago, Crosby was one of his first artists, 
Kapp’s advice to Crosby always has 
been sound, and so when Kapp heard 
Ballad for Americans and asked Bing 
to make a four-side album of it, Crosby 
thought he was crazy. Crosby has a 
fairly sure notion of what’s his stuff, 
and Ballad, he was convinced, was not 
his stuff. How much the fact that 
Crosby is a Willkie man, and _ that 
Ballad was more or less the theme 
hymn of the GOP at Philadelphia, in- 
fluenced Bing I haven’t been able to 
determine. But he finally let Kapp con 
him into doing the four sides, on condi- 
tion the album not be released if Bing 
didn’t like it. 

So Kapp sent Crosby the Ken Darby 
arrangement one day; the next day 
Crosby, who never had sung the num- 
ber, appeared at the studio, and in 
four and a half hours the wax was cut. 
They played it back—and Bing gave 
it the nod. 


It is a fine, extremely moving 
job. You can’t, if you’re an American, 
sit dry-eyed through the whole record- 
ing. I know I certainly didn’t. Earl 
Robinson and John Latouche wrote 
Ballad; Ken Darby arranged it; Jack 
Kapp persuaded Crosby to sing it; but 
their work, I think, would not have 
been so successful with any other sing- 
er. Because of the way it’s written (I 
now refer to the lyric especially) , and 
because of the way it’s sung, you need 
have no fear of being exposed to pa- 
triotic junk. This is not that. And just 
by way of incidentally, it’s a fairly 
painless history lesson for the kiddies. 
The melody is too intricate for popular 
adoption, even by a nation that finally 
mastered “Stardust” and “Body and 
Soul.” A fairly simple melody is the 
Horst Wessel song, and I hereby break 
down and admit I do not admire it. 

Just for the record, I think I ought 
to say that Bing Crosby is positively 
no friend of mine. Him I don’t like. 
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(Continued from Page 61) 

his way through the lulls between plays, 
James Stewart turns in an appealing and 
typical Stewart characterization. Under 
William Keighley’s direction, Genevieve 
Tobin, Charles Ruggles, Allyn Joslyn, and 
Louise Beavers are uniformly amusing in 
important supporting roles. But the chief 
reason for seeing “No Time for Comedy” 
is Rosalind Russell’s unerringly deft im- 
personation of the intelligent wife who 
understands her erratic husband not wisely 
but a little too well. 





SCREEN OPENINGS 


I Want A Divorce (Paramount): This 
preachment against divorce, deriving its 
title from the popular radio program, goes 
heavily dramatic toward its close but is 
played most of the way for comedy, which 
Joan Blondell handles with her customary 
expertness. Aside from giving Dick Powell 
his first important non-singing assignment 
(which he performs ably), this often en- 
grossing film starts Frank Fay on the come- 
back trail in an amusing characterization. 


Kir Carson (United Artists): Only a 
fair-to-middling Western results from the 
fictionization of Kit Carson’s adventures on 
the John C. Fremont expedition to Cali- 
fornia in 1845. Spectacularly handsome 
scenery and some rousing bouts of Indian 
fighting partly compensate for the silly 
story and perfunctory acting. Jon Hall, 
Lynn Bari. 








SCIENCE 





Psychologists’ Field Day: 
Spring Babies Are Brightest; 
Worry May Cause Ulcers 


More than 1,400 American psychologists 
deserted vacation resorts and went to 
Pennsylvania State College last week for 
the 48th annual meeting of the American 
Psychological Association and four asso- 
ciated organizations. Among the most in- 
teresting reports: 


Sprinetime Basres: Surveys conducted 
on more than 5,000 children in eleven years 
reveal that those born in the spring con- 
sistently had higher IQ ratings than play- 
mates who arrived at other times. One 
theory to account for these findings was 
that springtime infants enjoyed more 
health-promoting ultraviolet light during 
the early months of life, but Dr. Florence 
L. Goodenough of the University of Min- 
nesota had another explanation, based on 
an analysis of 3,275 birth records in a local 
child-welfare group. 
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“THIS IS A DEPENDABLE COMPANY”? 


When a truck or tractor rolls off one of the many International 
Harvester production lines, it’s ready to do a hard job...dependably 
and well. That’s why International sells more heavy-duty trucks than 
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She found that mothers among the pro- 
fessional and “white collar” groups— 
whose children usually make higher intel- 
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ligence-test scores—gave birth to a higher 
proportion of babies in the spring than 
mothers of lower social status. Since up- 
per-income parents are more likely to prac- 
tice birth control and consult a physician 
to determine when they should have a 
child, they can thus avoid childbirth in the 
heat of summer or the cold of winter. 


Uucers AnD THE Minn: To check the 
often-made observation that continued 
emotional stresses may cause stomach ul- 
cers, Dr. Bela Mittelmann of the New 
York Post-Graduate Hospital and Dr. H. 
G. Wolf of the Cornell University Medical 
School studied nineteen patients with gas- 
tric disorders (eleven had ulcers). They 
found that anxiety and resentment often 
doubled the organ’s acid content, while rage 
could triple the amount of fluid. 

Particularly interesting was the case of a 
60-year-old man who at 38 married a serv- 
ant in his mother’s family, arousing the 
social disapproval of his community. Five 
years later, conflicts with his wife played a 
role in bringing’ on stomach upsets. In 
1934, the man had an affair with another 
family servant, and the resulting domestic 
fights irritated his ailment (a physician de- 
tected a definite ulcer), which subsided 
after he left his wife and the other woman 
as well. The patient returned to his wife 
because of loneliness, and ulcer symptoms 
continued to increase in severity after 
bursts of anger and other emotions. Mere 
discussion of his troubles gave the man a 
pain in the stomach. 


Orner Papers: Dr. J. G. Peatman of 
the College of the City of New York de- 
bunked the belief that heavy children 
learn to walk later than lighter children 
but noted that the former may sit up alone 
at an earlier age, commenting that “cer- 
tainly the heavier type of child has more to 
sit on once he gets into a sitting position.” 
...A new type of eye-movement camera, 
to study the amount of attention news- 
paper and magazine readers give various 
areas in advertisements, was announced 
by Dr. J. S. Karslake of Purdue Univer- 
sity. The camera weighs about 20 pounds 
and might be used in house-to-house sur- 
veys of advertising effectiveness . . . Prof. 
H. J. Heltman of Syracuse University dis- 
agreed with the theory that shifting chil- 
dren from left to right-handedness may 
cause stuttering. Of twenty  stutterers 
among 1,594 students, only one pupil had 
made this shift as a child. 





Better Sight for the Surgeon 


For about twenty years doctors per- 
forming eye operations and other delicate 
surgery have worn “loupes,” magnifying 
devices similar to those used by jewelers 
to inspect watches but serving both eyes 
instead of one. About a year ago, how- 
ever, Dr. Donald W. MacCollum of the 
Harvard University Medical School be- 


came dissatisfied with standard surgical 

















loupes and set out to find something bet- 
ter. 

Since the ordinary instrument clamps 
firmly to the bridge of a spectacle frame 
(Dr. MacCollum wears eyeglasses, but 
surgeons who don’t simply don lensless 
frames), the heavy supporting structure 
may interfere with vision, and a surgeon 
who wants to work without magnification 
for a few moments must either remove the 
entire apparatus or the detachable bi- 
nocular loupe. 

Last week, in the latest issue of the 
American Journal of Surgery, the 32-year- 
old surgeon reported that he had found a 
more convenient loupe—one consisting of 
two large lenses which are held several 
inches away from the eyes by parallel side 
bars that fasten to the upper rim instead 
of to the bridge of a spectacle frame 
(thereby clearing the field of vision). A 
surgeon can switch to normal vision with- 
out removing any of the apparatus by 
turning a swiveled bar that brings the 
lenses—which magnify about three times 
—upward and out of the way. 

While standard loupes may sell for $25, 
the new instrument would probably cost 
about twice as much. But Dr. MacCollum 
has found it a tremendous improvement 
for plastic surgery, and recommends that 
it be tried by specialists in this and other 


fields. 





Polio via the Stomach? 


In experimental animals the virus that 
causes infantile paralysis (poliomyelitis) 
spreads along nerves only, especially along 
gray-colored nerves such as compose the 
olfactory or small center in the upper part 
of the nose. But because the use of zinc 
sulphate and other sprays to block the 
nasal route in human epidemics has not 
produced conclusive results, many physi- 
cians have been exploring the possibility 
that the submicroscopic bodies may in- 
vade human beings in some other way. 





























Specs for surgery: new ‘loupes’ that can be lifted 
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This trend is particularly pleasing t, 
Dr. John A. Toomey of Western Reserye 
University, who for eighteen years—oftey 
in the face of extreme skepticism—hag 
championed the theory that infantile pa- 
ralysis usually takes a foothold in the 
stomach tract and intestines. Last \ ek, 
as the United States Public Health Sery. 
ice announced an increased toll of the 
disease in Indiana, West Virginia, and 
other states, Dr. Toomey reported details 
of his work at the nineteenth annual con- 
vention of the American Congress of Phiys- 
ical Therapy at Cleveland. 

Dr. Toomey pointed out that if “polio” 
entered the body through the nose, jt 
could spread like the common cold—from 
sneeze droplets and inhaled infected ma- 
terial. However, he argued, “hospital con- 
tacts stay free from the disease, most un- 
usual for a respiratory infection.” Fur- 
thermore, typical symptoms argue strong- 
ly for the Toomey theory that the viruses 
are actually swallowed. At first, they may 
only produce diarrhea and mild stomach- 
aches, but once they fix themselves in the 
digestive tube’s gray nerve fibers, the re- 
sults are constipation, muscle pains, and 
paralysis as the viruses slowly travel hack 
along their nerve channels to the spinal 
cord and thence toward the brain. 

Dr. Toomey’s work tends to confirm the 
precautions of many parents who warn 
their children not to eat unwashed peach- 
es and other summer foods. Moreover, he 
does not rule out the suspected but still 
unproved possibility that polio viruses 
may penetrate the gastro-intestinal tract 
from small amounts of water swallowed 
while bathing in swimming pools or at 
the seaside. 

In another paper at the Congress. Dr. 
C. E. Kinney of Cleveland declared the 
hearing ability of businessmen may rise 
and fall with the ups and downs of the 
stock market (presumably 
variations in nervous tension) . He report- 
ed a series of experiments with a standard 
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audiometer, which tests hearing by using 
the hum of a radio tube as a sound source, 
and told of a man who played the market 
for the past ten years and whose “hearing 
changes can be closely superimposed on 
the Dow-Jones charts for the same 
period!” Other findings: persons, especial- 
ly children, hear better with their eyes 
dosed, and individual hearing varies dur- 
ing the day, being most acute around 10 
o'clock in the morning (Dr. Kinney read 
his paper in the afternoon) . 

Drs. J. M. Berris and M. K. Newman of 
Detroit revealed the peculiar fact that male 
cancer patients undergoing the “artificial 
hibernation” treatment, which is based on 
an artificial slowing up of metabolic proc- 
esses, required three to five days to grow 
a beard that would normally sprout in 24 
hours 











_ EDUCATION 


Job Training in the NYA: 
Non-School Projects for Youth 
Stress U. S. Defense Needs 


At South Charleston, W.Va., President 
Roosevelt wound up his Labor Day tour 
with his first visit to a National Youth 
Administration resident project. With elec- 
tion day approaching, it certainly did 
him no harm politically, for the NYA is 
one of the most widely approved cards 
in the New Deal. Created in 1935, this 
agency has helped more than 2,500,000 
needy youths solve their dilemma of how 
to stay in school or, failing that, to find 
a job. 

The NYA spends plenty of cash (this 
year’s appropriation is $102,000,000) but it 
goes a long way. To eliminate chiselers, it 
insists that its employes be in severe need; 
the average NYA youth’s family earns 
only $667 a year. It also makes them work 
for their keep. 





Ix Scnoot: NYA assigns students to 
part-time jobs like typing, research, switch- 
hoard operation, and ground-keeping. It 
pays high-school students $3 to $6 a month 
and collegians $10 to $30—hardly enough 
to pay all their school and living expenses 
but often sufficient to lift them over the 
financial hump that might otherwise end 
their education. 

Last week Administrator Aubrey Wil- 
liams announced the NYA would aid 430,- 
00 high-school youths during 1940-41— 
one-seventeenth of the 7,160,000 adoles- 
cent Americans who will file back into 
high-school classrooms this month; of the 
1425,000 college men and women, the 
NYA will employ about 130,000—roughly 
one in ten. Judging by past performance, 
they will probably rate well above average 
in studies. Of the eighteen seniors elected 
to Phi Beta Kappa last year at Rutgers, 








WIDE-AWAKE boy is 
proud of having “The 
Supreme Authority” in his 
home—proud of the wealth of 
information that is his to 


_command. His zeal for win- 


ning games, for mastering 
hobbies, for getting the bet- 
ter of his pals in debates over 
facts, leads him directly to 
the Merriam - Webster — and 
develops in him the priceless 
habit of acquiring knowledge 
by himself. 


Make this greatest of all 
question-answerers 
available in your home 
Its 207 leading authorities 
will keep your family up to 
date in every science, every 
art, every field of man’s 
thought and activity. The 
New Merriam-Webster is a 
knowledge book contain- 
ing the greatest amount of 
information ever presented in 

a single volume. 


Mail Coupon for 
FREE BOOKLET 


Sample for yourself this 
wealth of information on all 
branches of today’s knowl- 
edge. Mail the coupon for the 
illustrated booklet, “The New 
Merriam-Webster: What It 
Will Do For You”—and ask 
any bookdealer to show you 
the volume so rightly called 
“The Supreme Authority.” 


LOOK FOR THE 
CIRCULAR 
TRADE-MARK 


It identifies the 
Merriam-Webster 

Copyright, 1939, by 
G. & C. Merriam Co, 
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G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Dept. 500 | 
Springfield, Mass. ¢ 
Please send me free illustrated booklet de- 

scribing Webster's New International Dictionary, 
Second Edition—‘‘The New Merriam-Webster: i 
What It Will Do For You.”’ 
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for example, twelve worked on the NYA 


Out or Scnoot: The NYA pays nearly 
290,000 jobless boys and girls an average 
of $16 a month to learn vocations. They 
build roads, repair public buildings, sew, 
cook school lunches, dig sewers, draw 
posters, etc. About 30,000 of them live in 
300 resident projects like that at South 
Charleston. Now concentrating on train- 
ing for war industries, another 69,000 
study electricity, radio, aviation, welding, 
woodwork, and other trades in machine 
shops. It is in this last division that the 
NYA may soon expand: Administration 
leaders are talking of doubling or tripling 
the NYA’s funds to give it a bigger part 
in the preparedness program. 





New Hunter College Head 


Dr. George N. Shuster has taught Eng- 
lish at half a dozen schools, including 
Notre Dame and Marquette. In twelve 
years as hard-working managing editor of 
the Roman Catholic weekly The Com- 
monweal, he often wrote practically the 
whole magazine. Recently, he ended two 
years in Germany, where he prepared to 
write a history of the Weimar republic 





The head of Christ, a detail from Michelangelo’s ‘Pieta’ 


and learned to dislike the Hitler dictator- 
ship. 

Last summer Dr. Shuster accepted the 
post of substitute for Dr. Eugene Colli- 
gan, who wanted a year’s leave of absence 
from the presidency of Hunter College, 
New York’s city-owned, tuition-free col- 
lege for women. But later Dr. Colligan re- 
signed outright—officially because of ill- 
ness, but unofficially and allegedly be- 
cause the anti-Tammany Board of Higher 
Education threatened to make things un- 
comfortable for him if he didn’t quit. Dr. 
Shuster got the permanent job, effective 
this month. 

Last week he took complete charge of 
what is easily the nation’s biggest women’s 
college, with 14,000 students (second in 
size is Texas State College for Women, 
with 3,774). When classes begin Sept. 16, 
it will also be one of the best equipped. 
Scattered in buildings throughout the city 
since a fire gutted the college four years 
ago, most Hunter girls will come together 
in a new, sixteen-story, $6,500,000 edifice 
on Park Avenue (some underclassmen will 
remain in another building in the Bronx). 
To give adults a chance to use the school, 
Dr. Shuster is arranging a series of evening 
lectures on child psychology. 
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Michelangelo Picture Book 


Though he mismanaged his life and 


muddled up his financial affairs hopeless- 
ly, Michelangelo Buonarroti was not badly 
paid as sculptors go. For two of his first 


statuettes he received $450 and $300 re- 
spectively; for the “Pieta” in St. Peter’s 
in Rome, $11,250. For his “David”—un- 
veiled in the Piazza in Florence on Sept. 
8, 1504 with Leonardo and Botticelli as 
consulting engineers—he got 400 <ucats 
(about $10,000 today). For the Tomb of 
Pope Julius II his contract—never fulfilled 
—called for 10,000 ducats, or $250,100. 

These and the other statues the great 
Italian worked on during his long life are 
beautifully reproduced in a new Phaidon 
Edition volume of Tue Scuuptures OF 
MIcHELANGELO (145 reproductions, intro- 
duction. Oxford University Press, New 
York. $3). Like “The Paintings of Michel- 
angelo” (Newsweek, April 1) to which 
this is a companion volume, the new pic- 
ture book—published this week—is a great 
bargain for art lovers. 
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Critics vs. the Met 


“Tt must be a great comfort in times 
like these,” wrote Emily Genauer in The 
New York World-Telegram on Aug. 24, 
“to be as imperturbable, as numb, as posi- 
tively pachydermatous as the Metropoli- 
tan Museum of Art .. . Almost always its 
announcements of new Hearn Fund pur- 
chases of contemporary American art pro- 
yoke a storm of censure for the arbitrar- 
iness, the utter lack of logic, the indis- 
criminateness of its selections . . . In local 
art circles, of course, the subject is a sore 
and open wound.” 

The occasion for this uproar was the 
Hearn Fund’s purchase of 21 contempo- 
rary pictures—“as unexciting and incon- 
sequential a lot as you’re apt to find any- 
where,” The World-Telegram termed 
them. Last week, as the bombardment 
went on, The Art Digest scored the Met’s 
“pointless, haphazard policy toward our 
living artists” and mourned: “Purchase 
by the Metropolitan no longer constitutes 
an honor signifying artistic accomplish- 
ment.” 

Since 1906, the nation’s largest public 


art gallery has bought 262 contemporary | BA N K O KF N KW YO R K 


pictures—the bulk of its modern collec- 
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tion—with the $200,000 Hearn Fund pre- 
sented to the museum by a New York de- 
partment-store magnate. Although an im- 
pressive roster of names from Sargent 
to John Steuart Curry is included in this COPOPSSSSDSSSSOSSSPSOPOPSSY 
collection, “a sad minority of these”—as ) 


Peyton Boswell notes in the current Art SUBSCRIPTION 


Digest—“‘are of museum caliber . . . the 
Metropolitan contains scores of minor or COUPON 
student works.” 

And the omissions from the Met’s con- * 
temporary collection are equally startling: 
a list of 45 of these “among others” ap- SEND ME NEWSWEEK FOR 
peared recently in The New York Times 
and included such recognized reputations 
as Walt Kuhn, Guy Péne du Bois, Charles 
Sheeler, Franklin Watkins, Jon Corbino, 
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by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Destiny Becomes Manifest 


: am was—just forty years ago 
—when the Democratic party thought anti- 
imperialism of sufficient importance to use 
it as the chief issue in a campaign. Now it 
hopes to win an election by a move more 
bold, more far-reaching and more impe- 
rialistic than the war against Spain. That is 
not entirely because it was Bryan then and 
Roosevelt now. The tide of empire seems 
to move westward despite all the contriv- 
ings of politicians. For several years the 
inevitability of an American Empire has 
been clear to those who would stop and 
think a moment. Now it is clear to every- 
one—even to those “intellectuals” who 
spent decades contemptuously laughing at 
the concept of “manifest destiny.” They 
are in the vanguard of our march today 
—these scoffers. And whether we will it 
or not, this child of liberty, this refuge of 
the oppressed has taken up the imperial 
ensign. 

Perhaps when destiny beckons it is fu- 
tile to discuss the egregious legalism by 
which an Attorney General can set aside 
the law in the case of the destroyers. Cer- 
tainly the public makes no objection. Cic- 
ero described such acquiescence when an- 
other empire was born: “Laws are dumb 
in the midst of arms.” 

Newfoundland, England’s oldest colony 
in America, and most of the mother coun- 
try’s strategic southern islands are ours to 
dominate if we wish. All western history 
rolls past at this poignant gesture of Great 
Britain. And yet this is only a beginning, 
for we have come to realize, at last, that 
the defense of a continent is an imperial 
role. 

Whoever is elected this year, the future 
will be the same. Our triumphs push us 
toward imperialism because our triumphs 
in industry and conservation make us rich, 
and riches need powerful defense. But our 
blunders push us toward imperialism too, 
because our diplomacy has left us in a 
world of enemies. Will our good neighbors 
to the south refuse to defend themselves? 
We must gently compel them to do so. 
Will Mexico persist in chaos? We cannot 
permit it. Will Canada be the refuge of an 
imperial retreat of arms and ships? Can- 
ada, refuge or no refuge, we have prom- 
ised to defend. 

Whether we drift into imperial respon- 
sibilities, as Britain did, or rush into them, 
we shall make mistakes. So have all our 
predecessors in the history of world af- 
fairs. But the greatest mistake we can 
make may come from a refusal to acknowl- 





edge what we are doing. Our scepter is not 
“on order.” It has been delivered. We have 
signed the receipt for it. Let us not cloak it 
in hyprocrisy. 

Our next step involves a basic choice. 
Rome, as it grew into an empire, sur- 
rendered liberty at home. Democracy van- 
ished. Autocracy took its place. In curi- 
ous contrast, Britain, as its empire grew, 
granted more liberty at home. Rome be- 
gan with a popular government and ended 
with the Caesars. Britain began with a 
powerful monarch and ended with a re- 
sponsible cabinet. We can do as Rome did 
or as Britain did. We can fasten a yoke 
around the neck of our own people as we 
accept the burdens of imperialism or we 
can limit executive power and executive 
tenure of office. The choice is ours, and the 
choice is simple. But it is one of the most 
momentous that this nation will ever make. 





Is Willkie Slipping? 


Back in the East, after nearly a 
month in the Far West, I was amazed to 
find a pother of talk about how the Willkie 
candidacy has been slipping. Whether or 
not this kind of political dope is accurate, it 
may seriously hurt Willkie’s chances if it 
acts on the country at large as it’s been 
acting here. So it bears looking into. 

Here is the criticism of the Willkie can- 
didacy by informed Easterners, reported 
candidly and objectively for those who 
read this page. It is criticism out of the 
mouths of friendly supporters—not of New 
Deal opponents. Summed up, it comes to 
three charges: 

1—Mr. Willkie’s organization, it is said, 
is inadequate to carry through the two 
months of a bitterly contested campaign 
for the Presidency. Seasoned politicians 
are being lightly tossed aside because, it 
is said, they belong to “The Old Guard.” 
The same disdain for practical experience 
that the New Deal has generally shown in 
making appointments characterizes the ap- 
pointments of Willkie in his political or- 
ganization. People essential to the winning 
of the election are being slighted. The 
Willkie research organization is slow on 
its feet and incapable of describing political 
and economic facts in the kind of vivid, 
dynamic, unforgettable language that fires 
the imagination of people on the street. 
Chairman Martin is engrossed with Con- 
gressional matters when a more than full- 
time job awaits him at headquarters. 

2—Mr. Willkie himself has talked too 
much and has not always carefully con- 
sidered the consequences of his daily nub- 
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bin of news. He cannot successfully answe, 
everybody who chooses to attack him and 
should therefore restrict himself to ay. 
swering the President. He is concerning 
himself too much with relatively minor j. 
sues as they crop up in the news. Cong. 
quently he is tiring himself out at a mo. 
ment when he needs to husband t)e last 
ounce of his strength. His acceptance 
speech, for instance, was delivered whey 
he was tired, and this was in no small pay} 
the reason why it was not as well delivered 
as it could have been. 

3—aAIl these things, plus the complaints 
they have caused, have produced the hyp. 
ginnings of defeatism among Willkie sup. 
porters. Many of the stout hearts beating 
under Willkie buttons are already hegip. 
ning to miss an occasional beat. The zip 
and vim of popular Willkie support is slip. 
ping away in an atmosphere of tepid hope 
and gnawing fear. 

This is the diagnosis of the East. 

What is it worth? Well, Phil Hanna, the 
brilliant Chicago journalist, has an answer 
to part of it. Willkie supporters, he says, 
are unwittingly parroting talk whic! ema- 
nated, in the first place, from New Deal 
sources. This is undoubtedly true. The New 
Deal strategy against Willkie has always 
been to talk about his candidacy as a flas) 
in the pan. It is one of the most effective 
methods of political controversy. If you 
cannot ignore your opponent, you must 
try to pooh-pooh him through friendl 
columnists, through apparently artless 
press-club and dinner-table conversation 
and through party pronouncements. Thus 
you may produce the very sentiment you 
say already exists. 

Beyond this there is the fact that the 
most astute politicians recommended that 
Willkie stand pat for approximately four 
weeks after his acceptance speech. Obvi- 
ously the enthusiasm that swept him into 
the nomination could not be expected to 
grow unabated until the November elec- 
tion. There had to be a period of quies- 
cence, and it was better to have that pe- 
riod come during August and early Septem- 
ber than to risk a reaction later. 

But when all this has been saic, there 
remain criticisms which have not been an- 
swered. The public has been permitted to 
get only a blurry picture of generalized op- 
position to the New Deal from Willkie’ 
candidacy. It has not been given a clear 
idea of what the government will be like 
with Willkie at the head of it. The large 
issues have not been boldly drawn. The 
supremely important issue of the third 
term has not yet been stated in forcible 
terms to the man in the street. ‘The ac 
cumulated wisdom of politicians wlio have 
been through campaigns over the years has 
been too much ignored. 

This week will tell whether there are an- 
swers to these criticisms. At Coffeyville, 
Kan., on the 16th, Mr. Wiilkie wi! either 
electrify the country or electrocute his 
candidacy. 
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ars hes You'll find them in every Chesterfield you smoke...and it takes the right 


combination of the world’s best cigarette tobaccos united in Chesterfields 
a ile to give you the added pleasure of a cooler smoke... Make your next 
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Copyright 1940, LiGGett & MyERs ToBacco Co 
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GLIMPSES OF TERRACED FARMS—IMPORTANT FEATURE OF ANCIENT INCA CITIES IN PERU. 


E CRUISES TO SOUTH AMERICA 


@ 24 day cruises to Ecuador and 38 day cruises to Peru and Chile, visiting en route 


Panama Canal, Colombia and Ecuador, and cruise-tours ‘Round South America. 


@ |2 day cruises to Bermuda, Curacao, La Guaira and Puerto Cabello with optional 160 
mile Grand Tour thru the Venezuelan Andes by auto. 
@ Splendid Santa ships, Santa Elena, Santa Lucia, Santa Paula, Santa Kosa; every room 


outside, each with private bath; outdoor tiled swimming pools; dining rooms on prom- 


enade decks with casement windows and roll back domes. 
@ SAILINGS EVERY FRIDAY FROME NEW YORK. 


@ See your travel agent or Grace Line, Khockefeller Center or 10 Hanover Square, New 
York; Boston; Pittsburgh; Washington, ). C.; New Orleans; Chicago; San Francisco; 


Los Angeles; Seattle. Copyright 1940 by Grace Line, Ine. 





